





THE HINDU-MUSLIM PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION 


BHARATAN KUMARAPPA 


In the following article, the author deals with one of our most important problems whose 
superficial solution has been found in the partition of the country. He contends that its roots lie deeper 


’ and also related to economic and social conditions. 


For an abiding solution, he pleads earnestly that 


the nation should adopt measures to revolutionise its economic and social outlook and practice. 


Dr. Kumarappa has worked in close association with Mahatma Gandhi as Assistant Secretary of 
the All India Village Industries Association at Wardha, and is at present engaged in literary work. 


Perhaps the most striking phenomenon 
in India during the last two or three years 
has been the ever increasing tension 
between Hindus and Muslims. The feeling 
of suspicion, distrust and hatred between 
them has never been so intense or so 
widespread as it has lately become. The 
stabbings during the last twelve months 
have added fuel to the fire and set ablaze 
the passions of one community against the 
other. Now the two remain at daggers 
drawn and regard themselves as belonging 
to separate nationalities. A phenomenon 
so disastrous for the united life of the nation 
requires to be diligently studied and 
analysed. What are its causes ? It is neces- 
sary to know them, for so long as they 
remain unidentified they are apt to work 
underground and lead to sudden upheavals 
in unexpected directions. Moreover, only 
when we know them can we adequately 
cope with the situation and find an abiding 
solution. 


A. The Problem 
Rightly has the Hindu-Muslim ques- 
tion been regarded as a triangle. It is three- 
sided. On the one side are the British, and 
on the other two sides the two communities. 
Without one or other of them the problem 
in its present form will not have arisen. 


1. The British—When the British 
came to India there existed in this country 
a highly evolved social and economic 
. order. The centre of it was the village. 
The work of the village was dis- 
tributed among the various castes and 
communities. It was an arrangement which 
1 


aimed at averting conflict and economic 
instability, and promoting unity and co- 
operation. All the castes and communities 
were dependent on each other. The farmer 
could not do without the weaver, the car- 
penter, the doctor and the priest ; and 
these in their turn needed him for their 
food. They were like the parts of an 
organism, each vital for the other and 
incapable of surviving apart from the other. 
The head cannot say to the leg, ‘‘I do not 
need you;” nor can the leg hope to live 
apart from the head. So closely were they 
intertwined. 

Not only were all the castes and com- 
munities thus tied up with each other in 
a bond of organic unity through the village, 
but also each caste was a closely knit 
unit which looked after all its members. 
Accordingly, in the place of jealousy and 
rivalry between people pursuing the same 
occupation, the caste instituted fellow 
feeling, brotherliness and co-operation 
among them. 

Or take a still smaller group, the joint 
family. It secured that the individual was 
trained in controlling his desires in the 
interests of others, in protecting the weak 
and the helpless, and in performing his 
duty to others rather than on insistence on 
his rights as an individual. It thus prepared 
him from childhood in group living. 

The life of the nation was founded on 
these three institutions—the joint family, 
the caste and the village. Not that there was 
no reaching out of the village to the dis- 
trict, the province and the country as a 
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whole. But for all practical purposes the 
average individual was controlled primarily 
by these three institutions, and he had very 
little to do with what went beyond them. 
He had personal knowledge of all the people 
of the village, and whatever his caste or 
community he felt obligation and kinship 
to them as though he and they were 
members of a large joint family. His life 
was not his own to do with it as he pleased, 
but was at every turn linked up with others 
of his group or village. 


Such was the close unity and corporate- 
ness that had been carefully fostered in the 
everyday life of the average man in India. 
But the British understood nothing of the 
philosophy underlying our social structure. 
They were interested only in loot and their 
own safety. So they mercilessly cut right 
across these institutions, centralized the 
Government and linked up the individual 
directly with it. In their eagerness to raise 
as much land revenue as possible, they in- 
troduced the system of dealing with the 
cultivator himself for revenue rather than 
as formerly with the village community 
as a whole. Out of fear of leaving too much 
power in the hands of the people they 
took over the judicial and administrative 
functions formerly carried on by the 
Panchayat or elected village executive com- 
mittee. The result was that corporate 
life in the village came to an end, and the 
individual was cut adrift. 


This tendency to destroy the cords 
that bound individuals and communities 
together, and to set village life on the 
path of disintegration, became strengthen- 
ed by the new economic forces put into 
operation by Britain. Under the old 
corporate economy all the _ essential 
requirements of the village were produced 
locally. Crops were grown to meet the 
needs of the village. As against this, the 
British in their own interests introduced 


the system of growing crops for export— 
cotton, jute, groundnut, tobacco and what 
not. The cultivator thus lost all sense of 
obligation to his village and thought only 
of his own profit. He did not grow enough 
food for the village. The result is that 
we are today in a perpetual state of famine, 
and are begging other parts of the world for 
food. Similarly in regard to industries. 
Formerly, the village artisans manufactured 
all that was needed by his neighbours. 
Today those needs are met by factory 
goods imported from outside. So the 
village neither requires his services nor feels 
any obligation to him. His place in the 
village economy is gone, and he is let loose 
to fend for himself. His caste cannot help 
him, for it has stopped functioning as an 
occupational guild, anybody of any caste 
doing whatever work comes his way. 
Under the economic strain, the joint family 
too is breaking up. An individual cannot 
afford to support even himself, leave 
alone the question of looking after the many 
members of a joint family. He drifts to a 
city seeking employment. No one there 
bothers about him. He lives in isolation. 
Life is for him a grim struggle for 
existence where each man cares only for 
himself leaving the devil to take the 
hindmost. 

What an anti-climax to the sense of 
mutual obligation which India had so care- 
fully nurtured through the ages! Britain 
in one stroke tore to pieces the work of 
centuries and let loose on the country 
the jungle law of individualism. Everyone 
was free to rise if he could by climbing 
over the shoulders of his neighbour. 


Honour and wealth were to him who 
succeeded, whether by fair means or by 
foul. 

If the individual was in this manner 
bereft of all social obligations and plunged 
in competition and strife with his neigh- 
bour, the same happened also between 
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communities. Till now the economic bond 
of village self-sufficiency kept them united. 
But when this snapped, each community 
was free to seek its own salvation. This was 
made worse by the fact that with foreign 
goods pouring into the Indian market, 
the village could not keep the communities 
adequately employed. The Government 
was not interested in industrialising the 
country, for then Britain might lose her 
trade in India. So the educated of all com- 
munities had no avenues of employment 
except in Government service. There was, 
therefore, an unseemly scramble for jobs 
and offices. The Government with an air 
of even-handed justice stepped in to 
distribute them among the communities 
and deliberately followed a policy of 
encouraging one as over against another, 
to divide the people and thus rule over 
them. Thus sprang up rivalry and jealousy 
between Hindus and Muslims. The con- 
flict was at bottom economic, the two 
communities being anxious to get for 
themselves what they could from the 
limited stock of loaves and fishes that 
remained to be distributed. It was con- 
fined till recently to cities. But to carry 
weight it is now being carried to the masses 
in the villages, and poisonous propaganda 
is spreading even there setting one commu- 
nity against another. 


Nor is this all. In her dealings with the 
two communities, Britain followed a policy 
of balance of power. When Muslims 
wished to regain the Moghul throne and 
threatened her supremacy she befriended 
the Hindus. When the Hindus through 
education and wealth became powerful 
and organised resistance to her rule she 
made allies with the Muslims. Fearing a 
united national uprising against herself, 
she instigated Muslims to demand separate 
electorates. The seed of separation thus 
sown could not but bear fruit. It has done 


so today, in the form of Muslims separating 
themselves from the rest of the nation 
and carving out Pakistan as a state entirely 
independent of India. 


The British then contributed much 
to the Hindu-Muslim problem. They broke 
up the ancient, social and economic organi- 
sations in the villages and thus cut at the 
root of corporate life. They set up in its 
place a crude commercial individualism, 
where the individual thought only of his 
own gain, no matter what loss he brought 
to others. They encouraged one commu- 
nity to profit at the cost of the other and 
provoked communal jealousy and strife 
in order thus to prevent both from unitedly 
rising against them. They put into opera- 
tion divisive forces by introducing com- 
munal: electorates. 


That the British should have sought 
thus to break up the nation into warring 
factions is understandable, but that we 
should have fallen ready victims to their 
device suggests that all was not well with 
us. When they came to the country we 
were politically in a state of national 
disintegration and chaos. The Moghul 
power had collapsed and there was nothing 
to take its place. Petty chiefs vied with 
each other to seize what they could for 
themselves and gain supremacy. Blinded 
by their selfishness and greed they trusted, 
the British to help them, one against the 
other. Britain saw her opportunity and 
seized it. By intrigue and cunning she set 
one chief against another, gradually installed 
herself in power, and established her rule. 
This was possible only because, at that 
time, the various parts of the country lived 
in isolation and regarded each other with 
indifference, if not with hostility. It was a 
serious flaw in our political life, and Britain 
fully exploited it. 


2. The Muslims.—When the Muslims 
first invaded India, they were undoubtedly 
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foreigners with a culture very different 
from that of the Hindus. But they were 
only a handful. Soon, however, they made 
many converts, often forcibly, so that the 
vast majority of those who later came to 
regard themselves as Muslims were not 
foreigners at all but as much children of the 
soil as the Hindus. They, therefore, lived in 
peace and amity for centuries with the 
rest of the population. They formed an 
integral part of the village community and 
contributed their share of work to meet the 
economic needs of the village. They lived 
side by side with Hindus both in towns 
and villages. There was fellow feeling and 
mutual aid between them. Hindus did 
not resent being ruled by a Muslim, or 
Muslims by a Hindu. This is true even today 
in the villages, say for example in Hydera- 
bad with a Muslim Nizam and a vast Hindu 
population, or in Kashmir with a Hindu 
Raja and a Muslim population. Hindus 
served as Prime Ministers and Commanders 
of Armies in Muslim States, and Muslims 
in Hindu States. Not that there was never 
any feud between the communities. There 
was from time to time, but in an unorga- 
nised and spasmodic manner. Only when 
there were ambitious rulers or chieftains 
greedy of power, was there any military 
uprising on the part of a Hindu Raja 
to overthrow Muslim rule, or of a Muslim 
ruler to overpower a Hindu Raja, and even 
then it was a matter between the rulers and 
their armies. The people had little or no 
part. 

But today all this has altered. 
Communal hatred and strife have pene- 
trated to the villages. Hindus have been 
stabbed in the Muslim villages of East 
Bengal, and Muslims in the Hindu villages 
of Bihar. It is no more a matter of princes 
and armies, but of the people themselves. 
There is no doubt that so far as the present 
situation goes it is purely of political 
origin. The chief responsibility for it must 


be laid at the door of the Muslim League. 
The Congress was concerned with fighting 
the British. It knew that starting a commu- 
nal wrangle at this time was suicidal to the 
cause of independence, for it would distract 
attention, even as the British wanted, 
from freedom’s battle to a domestic matter 
which could be settled later. The Congress, 
therefore, had everything to gain by averting 
a communal clash. But the League would 
not have it so. It plunged in direct action 
to press its claims for Pakistan, and thus 
lit the match which started the fire. 


There is no doubt that for this the 
one person to blame was Mr. Jinnah. 
The Muslim League merely followed his 
lead. But the fact that Mr. Jinnah was 
able to get the backing of the majority of 
the Muslim population shows that the 
religious appeal caught their imagination. 
For them nothing mattered—neither politi- 
cal freedom nor reverence for human life— 
so much as religion. ‘‘Islam in danger’’ was 
a slogan they could not resist. They were 
brought up on the belief that they must 
give up their all, including their lives, 
for their religion. Most of them were not 
educated enough to ask what Islam essen- 
tially was. Their leaders said that in a united 
India Islam will be suppressed by the 
Hindu majority, and that was enough. 


But if this was true of the people, 
what, it may be asked, of the leaders? What 
made them carry on a bloody crusade for 
the establishment of Pakistan ? It is notori- 
ous that as a rule political leaders are un- 
scrupulous, whether they be Muslim, 
Hindu or British. Most of them have 
their own private ambitions. To put it 
crudely, they want power. The Muslim 
politician feels that, if the Muslims are 
merged with the Hindus in a united India, 
he will be nowhere. If he is to wield power 
a separate homeland must be established, 
where he can be supreme. Once this idea is 
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born, arguments many and long can be 
found justifying the claim on moral 
grounds. In politics of today, for the 
basest of motives the sublimest of reasons 
are given. So the Muslim League showed 
righteous indignation that 100,000,000 
Muslims were being denied a homeland ; 
it proclaimed that Congress rule meant 
Muslim subjection and slavery, and that 
Muslim prosperity and progress cannot be 
achieved in a Hindu dominated united 
India. And who would not fight for a home- 
land, for freedom and for economic 
advancement ? These claims had to be 
supported by stories of injustice and per- 
secution of Muslims under Congress rule. 
Possibly the Congress, when in power, 
did not act above board. It is after all not 
a perfect organisation composed of men 
with absolutely pure motives. Far from it. 
The Muslims may, therefore, have had just 
grievances against the Hindu administrators. 
Other minority communities may also 
have felt that under Congress regime 
their legitimate demands were ignored. 
But that surely does not justify these com- 
munities seeking to separate themselves 
bodily from the rest of the nation. It is as 
statesman and officials gain experience in 
administration that they learn to be im- 
partial and free from bias. After all the 
Congress had been in power only for 
five years and for the first time, and had 
to work under grave restrictions. Besides, 
in democratic organisations, there are 
various ways in which the grievances of the 
people can be made public and remedies 
effected. That the Muslim League should 
have resorted on this ground to the extreme 
measure of demanding a separate state 
for Muslims suggests that at bottom it 
had other reasons than the one merely 
of Congress misrule. As already said, the 
more weighty reason appears to have 
been the ambition of Muslim power- 
seekers. 


Moreover, the Muslims of India forget 
that racially the majority of them are one 
with the Hindus, and have no _ blood 
kinship whatsoever with the Arab and 
Moghul invaders. It is absurd for them to 
claim racial affinity with these outsiders 
and to slay their own kinsmen under this 
fond delusion; still more absurd to seek 
to establish the rule of such over as much 
of our country as possible. So far as the 
outsider goes, he is not interested in 
establishing Muslim rule in his own 
country, much less elsewhere, and looks 
rightly with disdain on his coreligionists 
in India aspiring for the establishment of 
a Muslim state, stretching from the Medi- 
terranean to the Pacific. When religion 
assumes political power it becomes a 
menace and a danger to the nations, as is 
so amply proved by medieval history. 
Evidently, the Muslims elsewhere are en- 
lightened enough to realise this. Not so, 
unfortunately, our Muslim masses. Their 
ignorance and superstition have enabled 
the Muslim political opportunist, aided 
and abetted by the British imperialist, to 
exploit the situation for their own purposes. 


3. The Hindus.—We are so apt to 
throw the blame for the rapid deteriora- 
tion in relationship between Hindus and 
Muslims on the British imperialist and on 
Mr. Jinnah and his Muslim League, that 
it is well for us to ask if Hindus also are 
not responsible for the ill will which exists 
between the two communities. We are 
used to thinking of Hinduism as preaching 
tolerance of all religions. Besides, history 
tells us that in the past India had the genius 
of assimilating the several tribes and races 
which poured into the country from the 
Northwest and made them so much a part 
of herself that they are now not any more 
distinguishable as a foreign or heterogene- 
ous element. We are not, therefore, able to 
understand why Hinduism has failed mise- 
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rably in its dealings with the Muslims today. 
What has happened to the Hindu genius 
for assimilation and synthesis ? This is the 
question we have to face, and let us face 
it squarely, without fear or favour. 


To find an adequate answer, we must 
go back in history to the heyday of our 
culture when India was at her best, and 
succeeded in assimilating alien elements. 
We must compare her methods then 
with the attitude she later developed in 
regard to them. That will itself suggest 
to us why India’s genius for assimilation 
and reconciliation appears to have left 
her, and how it may be restored to her. 


When the Aryans first came into 
India, they were a handful compared with 
the vast bulk of the population whom they 
found settled in the country. They im- 
mediately identified themselves with the 
inhabitants and became so one with them 
through marriage and adoption of their 
religion, folklore and customs that it is 
today difficult to say which is Aryan and 
which non-Aryan in Hindu religion and 
culture. The local deities were giver an 
honoured place in the hierarchy of Aryan 
gods, and, what is more, were completely 
identified with them. Their names were 
freely interchanged and stories connected 
with one were related also of the other. 
Fusion could not be more complete. It 
led to tremendous growth and develop- 
ment in religion and philosophy and the 
ideas born then through this fusion still 
remain with us. At this time there was no 
caste and no elaborate ritual or priestcraft. 
Life was simple, and people mixed with 
each other without any feeling of supe- 
riority or inferiority. The philosophy of 
this period is represented by the Upanishads 
which preach a broad Universalism—all 
is one without distinction. Brahman, the 
ultimate Reality, is not only in the priest, 
but also in the Chandala, the outcaste, 


the dog and inanimate nature. All are, 
therefore, sacred, and nothing is to be 
excluded as despicable and unworthy. 
This was the mainspring of India’s genius 
for tolerance and assimilation. If only 
this had been kept in mind by the nation 
through its long history, India would have 
been the greatest force for peace and re- 
conciliation in the world. 


Unfortunately what happened was 
that this sublime Universalism and tolerance 
gave place to narrow sectarianism and 
intolerance. Caste which was originally 
only an occupational guild, with no idea 
of exclusiveness or determination by birth, 
began to become rigid allowing little or 
no intermingling. The priest who, as the 
spiritual head of the community, should 
have been the first to arrest this down- 
ward process, became himself a _ party 
to it, if he was not directly responsible 
for it. He upheld with all the status that 
his professional access to the Deity gave 
him, the most complicated system of 
restrictions and prohibitions. He raised 
a wall of exclusiveness round himself, 
probably at first merely to keep his mantras 
and rites a trade secret, so that others 
may not compete with him in his occupa- 
tion and deprive him of his easily earned 
income. But this set the ball rolling. Each 
occupational group did likewise, excluding 
itself from the rest. Entrance to it was 
soon entirely closed. So only those born 
within the caste could belong to it. The 
groups thus became watertight having 
no part or lot with each other. Exclusiveness 
is impossible without pride. Pride deve- 
loped into arrogance such as the world has 
never seen, with the priest heading a hierar- 
chy of superior and inferior castes, each 
following its own rules and customs, 
and looking down with contempt on those 
below it. At the bottom of this ladder 
was the outcaste whose very shadow was 
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believed to pollute the higher castes. Could 
human conceit go further ? The philosophy 
of the Upanishads taught that all were 
Brahman with no difference. The social 
system which developed in the course of 
time recognized innumerable distinctions 
which could never be bridged in this life, 
and which had strictly to be observed. 


Thus was Hindu society when the 
Muslims came to the country. Far from 
being receptive and tolerant, the Hindu 
had no room in his fold for the Muslim 
mlecha. No doubt the Muslims also 
made themselves disagreeable at first by 
running roughshod over Hindu suscepti- 
bilities. But it speaks well for the corporate 
village economy and social organisation, 
to which we have already referred, that 
in spite of this, in the course of time when 
they settled down to a peaceful life, there 
was mutual exchange of ideas and general 
friendship between them. They lived to- 
gether in villages, worked together on 
fields and in arts and crafts, and joined in 
the celebration of each other’s, festivals. 
This natural give and take continued 
through the centuries to the benefit of both 
the communities. 


Nevertheless, it is necessary to note 
that the Muslim remained outside the pale 
of Hinduism, distinct and unassimilable. 
Perhaps, the reason for this was partly 
the nature of the Muslim religion which 
would not allow it to be easily assimilated. 
But surely it was also due to Hindu bank- 
ruptcy. If Hinduism had still its genius 
for assimilation it should have been able 
to win the Muslim, however fanatic, into 
its fold, and to regard Mohamed as one 
of its avatars. But it failed. Why ? Owing, 
it would appear, to the stranglehold of caste. 
To assimilate, you must be receptive, open, 
eager to learn, humble, capable of identify- 
ing yourself with the joys and sorrows, 
the ideals and aspirations of others. Caste 


had inculcated in people the opposite of 
these virtues. To come to our own 
day, and to illustrate in terms of our 
own experience, what intermingling can 
there be between an orthodox Brahmin 
and a cultured Muslim ? The Brahmin, 
however poor and ignorant, will not let a 
Muslim, however rich or learned, enter 
his house or eat with him. If he is hungry 
or thirsty he will rather die than take food 
or drink from the Muslim. What 
self-respecting individual can stand this 
superior, holier-than-thou attitude? The 
Muslims in themselves are democratic in 
outlook. If they react today by refusing to 
take water from a Hindu, is it not because 
the Hindus have wounded their self-respect 
by refusing to take water from them ? If 
South African whites will not admit 
Indians in their hotels, the Taj Mahal 
Hotel in Bombay reacts by refusing to shelter 
South African whites. But whose is the 
fault ? Pride and intolerance in one are 
responsible for pride and intolerance in 
the other. If the Mulsim today will have 
nothing to do with the Hindu, is it 
not partly because the Hindu with all his 
caste taboos and prohibitions shuts himself 
off in self-complacent pride from the 
Muslim ? The Muslim demand for a 
sovereign state completely cut off from 
Hindudom seems thus to be but the 
reflection in the political sphere of the 
ostracism which the Muslim has suffered 
lately at the hands of the Hindu in the 
domestic and social spheres. The Hindu 
pulls his wrappings round him close lest 
he be contaminated by contact with a 
Muslim. Result, the Muslim wants Pakistan 
or a holy land which will not be polluted 
by the tread of a Hindu. Logical ? Yes, 
indeed, cruelly so. 


It is easy to dismiss the force of this 
logic by regarding the cry of Pakistan as 
a purely political stunt, and to say that 
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after all in villages the people live together 
peacefully without ever a thought about 
Pakistan, and that even if Hindus are 
exclusive the Muslims are now used to it 
and do not mind it. But in such exclusive- 
ness is the seed of discontent and disrup- 
tion which the political opportunist can 
use for his own ends. So long as the seed 
remains, the plant can be grown with a 
little nurturing. This is what has happened 
in the case of the Muslims as over against 
the Hindus, and to a lesser extent in the 
case of the ‘untouchables’ versus the 
‘ touchables,’ the non-Brahmins versus the 
Brahmins, the Dravidians versus the Aryans. 
The spirit of exclusiveness which caste 
has engendered is being exploited to break 
up the country into fragments, at a time 
when the rest of the world is finding wisdom 
in union and amalgamation. We _ the 
children of our ancestors have become 
their worst foes breaking to pieces what they 
so arduously built up. 


B. The Solution 


If our analysis of the factors that 
have led to the Hindu-Muslim problem is 
correct, the solution is not far to seek. 
It would mean that the contributing causes 
must be removed. Some people assert 
that since Britain which is the major party 
responsible for our fighting amongst our- 
selves is soon to disappear from India, the 
Hindu-Muslim problem will solve itself 
automatically. The British withdrawal may 
of course in itself be a powerful factor 
for good, as there will then be an end to 
their hidden influence and machinations 
to keep the people disunited. So only 
the other day a party leader addressing a 
public meeting in Bombay said, ‘‘ Let the 
British leave India today, and tomorrow 
you will find that there are no more com- 
munal riots, and Hindus and Muslims 
will regard each other as brothers.’”’ This, 
however, is an extreme view to which not 
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every student of public affairs in this 
country will subscribe. Gandhiji may be 
nearer the truth when he suspects that 
British withdrawal may lead to chaos and 
anarchy. The poison of discord injected 
into the body politic of India by Britain 
has gone too deep for it to evaporate 
the moment the British quit. It will have 
to be carefully purged out of the system. 
What steps we shall have to take to do this 
and to achieve communal unity appears 
from our treatment above. We may enu- 
merate them in the order we have followed 
hitherto. 


1. The British—(a) The self-suff- 
cient village economy which the British 
destroyed must be revived, and employ- 
ment and prosperity brought back to the 
people. It cannot be that we can call back 
in every detail what existed of old. Nor is 
that necessary. What we need to do is to 
restore in principle the  self-dependent 
village community which will distribute 
its work and its resources among all its 
members, whatever their caste or creed, 
and administer its affairs through its own 
elected Panchayats. We need not have 
caste with its gradations of superiority and 
inferiority. We shall have to have in its 
place occupational co-operatives consisting 
of all communities engaged in the occupa- 
tion. The whole aim should be to substitute 
in the place of the cut-throat competitive 
economy introduced by Britain the corpo- 
rate economy of our villages. We should 
restore to the villages the central place 
which they occupied in our national life. 
For dealing with matters which arise in 
relation to neighbouring villages, provinces, 
the country and the rest of the world, 
there may of course be district, provincial 
and national administrations ; but they 
will have to be elected and controlled by 
the villages. This will be Panchayat Raj 
such as Gandhiji suggests as the only 
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salvation for our ills, whether political, 
sacial or economic. 


(b) Separate electorates should be 
abolished forthwith. Seats may be reserved 
for various communities, but members 
should be elected to them by all communi- 
ties jointly. 


(c) To the proper functioning of such 
a system should be harnessed a new 
type of education which will fit the child for 
co-operative work and group life. Our 
education till now has been one which at 
its best merely sharpened the intellect. 
Hereafter it must pay attention also to the 
training of the hand for work, and of the 
heart for co-operating and living in harmony 
with one’s neighbours. The temptation 
in self-sufficient village groups will be for 
the villages to confine themselves to their 
own little circles and to pursue their own 
welfare regardless of what happens to 
other groups. This is a very real danger, 
and, unless it is deliberately averted, it will 
result in splitting up the country into 
mutually exclusive elements. It is precisely 
such lack of feeling of kinship with those 
outside one’s own territorial group, that 
made one state combine with the British 
against another, as we have already pointed 
out, and brought the whole country under 
foreign rule. It should, therefore, be the 
responsibility of those engaged in education, 
through the teaching of geography, history, 
literature, song, art and religion, and 
through lectures, travel if possible, and 
organisation of relief to areas in distress, 
to instil into the minds of both young and 
old alike, love of country, and a feeling 
of cultural unity with people in the rest 
of the land whatever their language, caste 
or creed. The United States of America 
has been able, by an intensive process of 
education, to absorb the diverse nationali- 
ties who migrate there, and to make of 
them full-fledged Americans. Our aim 
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should also be to plan education of children 
and adults in such a way as to bring about 
a strong sense of national unity and real 
fellow feeling between all the communi- 
ties and linguistic groups of this vast land. 


2. The Muslims.—(d) It cannot be 
that if Muslim power-seekers are exploiting 
the religious susceptibilities and ignorance 
of the Muslim masses for their own selfish 
ends, such exploitation can go on for ever. 
Education will open the eyes of the people, 
and they will soon rise in revolt against 
their leaders. Truth cannot be always 
hid, and with the rapid awakening of the 
masses all over the world the Muslim 
masses of our country may also be expected 
to see that their happiness and advance- 
ment does not lie in cutting themselves 
adrift from their neighbours, but in joining 
with them in every way possible. Further, 
they had remained united through all 
these years, and, therefore, can _ easily 
understand that they have more to gain 
than to lose by reunion. Centuries of 
living together in peace and amity, and 
influencing each other in language, food, 
clothes, religion, music, literature, archi- 
tecture, and arts and crafts, cannot be 
wiped off by momentary ill will and strife 
artificially brought about by interested 
parties. Moreover, a religion that results 
in hating one’s fellowman and _ putting 
him to death is opposed in principle to 
Islam, the religion of peace. Ultimately, 
therefore, these factors may tell and may 
induce the Muslim, who seems today to 
be recalcitrant and unyielding, to come 
round and join hands with the rest of his 
countrymen, to work for the welfare of our 
common motherland. 


3. The Hindus.—{e) The Hindus 
must certainly give up the spirit of exclu- 
siveness and pride engendered by caste. 
We must, as Gandhiji has untiringly told 
us, recognise no distinction between man 
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and man, for do they not all embody the 
same Brahman ? We cannot cling to caste 
and yet clamour for the unity of India. The 
days of talking, theorizing, and shouting 
slogans are over. It is actions that count. 
Do we believe in the unity of India ? 
Then we must work for it. We cannot get 
it by merely crying ourselves hoarse against 
partition, or by putting all the blame on 
the British or the Muslims. We must so 
organize the domestic, social, and religious 
life of the Hindus that the present dominant 
Hindu characteristic of aloofness and pride 
may give place to love of man as man, 
irrespective of all distinctions of birth or 
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creed. We shall have to revolutionize 
Hindu canons of conduct and bring them 
in line with the Universalism of the 
Upanishads. Are we prepared to exert 
ourselves to this extent and to pay the 
price ? Only then will true unity and 
brotherhood prevail in this land. 

Unless we act and act immediately 
along these lines, we shall not be able to 
get rid of the disease which is eating into 
the core of our national life. It depends 
on ourselves whether we allow the con- 
tagion to spread or arrest it at the start, and 
adopt remedial measures to restore the 
nation to its former wholeness and health. 

















MARITAL FRICTIONS AND HOW TO AVOID THEM 
Mrs. I. D. Kotwar 


Modern scientific contributions have been more or less successful in providing a clearer conception 
of the factors embracing marital problems. The following article is a lively description of the steps leading 
to more stable marriage relationships. The writer, whose ideas are in harmony with the newer points of 
view, believes that the preventive approach to all problems of marriage should aid considerably in 


avoiding family tensions. 


Mrs. Kotwal specialised in social sciences at the Cornell University. 


The aim of marriage is to satisfy the 
desire for love, children, and a family life. 
These three together make for the best 
relationship between a man and a woman, 
says Bertrand Russell, though it is love 
which gives an intrinsic value to marriage, 
and like art and thought, it is one of the 
supreme things which make human life 
worth preserving. Marriage is the most 
important step a human being can take and 
it is also the biggest gamble, for one can 
never predict infallibly which marriage 
will succeed, and which will not. However, 
it is in the hands of every couple to see 
that they do their best to maintain and 
cherish the happiness that they start out 
with, or have acquired over a ‘period of 
weeks, months or years, instead of slowly 
drifting apart till they end in the divorce 
court. 

It is the belief of the writer of this 
article that only extreme incompatibility 
of temperaments that cannot at all be 
adjusted by the couple—in order to live 
harmoniously together—should end in sepa- 
ration or divorce. In such a case, it is a 
necessity, if tragedy and heartbreak are 
to be avoided. Once separated, the couple 
may manage to be tolerably content, and 
may even find happiness—either with 
another partner who is suitable, or in 
doing some good and useful work. Today, 
it is not my aim to defend those who wish 
to obtain a divorce, but rather to see how 
those who are already married can remain 
together despite differences. During a life- 
time of marriage, couples are bound to 


disagree, quarrel, and even wonder why 
they ever considered marrying that parti- 
cular person out of so many others ? 
A great number of them may call it a day, 
and quit, because they are so completely 
fed up, tired, and disgusted with the whole 
thing. 

But ninety per cent of these very same 
couples, can, if they really wish to, adjust 
their differences by making a serious study 
of what is wrong in their marriage, and 
trying to right it. 

Marriage used to be an institution, 
while now it has become a custom. Men 
and women rush into it blindly, and then 
find the obligations and responsibilities “it 
entails unbearable. Contentment in wed- 
lock is dependent upon the realization 
and full understanding that all happiness 
and all pleasures must be paid for. Thus, 
the duties of marriage are things essentially 
bound up with its happiness, and fulfilment. 


In India, marriage has been, for 
centuries, considered sacred, and therefore 
not a subject to be lightly discussed. 
Hence, it is a question on which hardly 
any one has dared to express unconven- 
tional views. Even in Europe this view 
prevailed till late in the nineteenth century. 
But in 1878 and 1881 the West was rudely 
awakened from her hypocrisy by the 
production of Ibsen’s Doll’s House and 
Ghosts. And in 1883, Bjorson, the Norwe- 
gian contemporary of Ibsen, brought out 
his Gauntlet. Tolstoy launched his attack 
from Russia about the same time with his 
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Krutzer Sonata, though this was written 
with other motives besides attack on 
marriage. Then came Anatole France’s 
Red Lily. But conservative England still 
remained un-disillusioned until 1908, when 
George Bernard Shaw startled the world 
with his Getting Married. Yet, our country— 
to this day—has not had the courage to 
face this great question squarely. 


Factors which are essential if a man 
and woman are to be happy in their married 
life are truth, understanding, and sympathy 
on the part of both the partners ; proper 
childhood training ; good health ; proper 
sex education when the child begins to 
ask questions regarding the organs of re- 
production, and also about conception, 
birth, and so on. Frankness between 
couples, and implicit trust and confidence 
on both sides, are absolutely essential, if 
constant friction—due to jealousy and 
suspicion—is to be avoided. 


Unfortunately, many women today 
feel that marriage hampers their freedom, 
and ties them up to the home too closely. 
Some do not want to marry at all, while 
others do not really try to make a success 
of their marriage, for there are a great 
many outside activities which take up a 
good deal of their time. 


But women are not the only offenders ! 
If anything, men are worse, for most of 
them are so deficient in the qualities of 
fidelity, kindness, and restraint that women 
are finding it increasingly difficult to live 
with them in the capacity of a wife. To be 
a lover is easier than to be a husband— 
for it is more difficult to show intelligence 
and sympathetic understanding in daily 
life than to make occasional pretty speeches. 
If only men would give their married life 
one-tenth of the trouble and thought they 
give to their business, the majority of mar- 
riages would be happy ! 


Statistics prove that with most young 
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couples the dangerous period is just 
after the first six months of married life. 
So many are prone to making the error of 
thinking that once they are joined in the 
bonds of wedlock, it is no longer necessary 
for them to keep up the efforts to charm 
and hold which were made during the days 
of ardent courtship. They have become 
used to each other, and the glamour of the 
honeymoon has worn off, and the pretty 
little attentions and courtesies have stopped. 
The tragedy sets in when they begin to 
take each other for granted. One Frenchman 
expressed it baldly and without frills when 
he said, ‘‘ One does not hunt what one 


has already captured,” for the lack of atten- . 


tion he showed his wife. And the French 
are noted lovers! Such a pity, for all 
women adore these little courtesies, and 
will always be fond of and devoted to the 
husband who remembers. To women, it is 
not so much the big things which count 
as the small ones shown in the course of 
daily living. At no time is it so essential 
to work for happiness as after the first 
glamour of honeymoon days are passed, 
and the two partners settle down to the 
more humdrum round of everyday life. 


But the fundamental reason for the 
failure of a good percentage of our Indian 
marriages is that the very idea of our insti- 
tution of marriage rests on a false basis— 
namely, the superiority of the husband. 
After all, a woman has as much a soul as 
man. She feels and responds in like manner 
as her better half. Hence, she is not a 
chattel, a plaything, or a convenience for 
her husband’s pleasure. Unfortunately, 
for us Indians, ‘‘ the husband as an idea 
is held up before our girls in verse and 
story, through ceremonial and worship. 
He is to them not a person but a principle 
like loyalty, patriotism, or such other 
abstractions,”’ said Tagore. And this holds 
good to a large extent even today. 
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Until this idea of a man-made world 
gives place to a more rational one, the idea 
that a woman owes a man both her past 
and future, while a man owes a woman 
only his future—if at all he does—will 
continue to prevail. The wife is expected 
to be faithful always, while ‘‘ the husband 
can live as he pleases, as long as he throws 
a decent veil over his infidelities.’”? The 
woman can marry only one husband, 
even though experience shows that women 
do not object to polyandry when it. is the 
custom (Bernard Shaw), while a man can 
be polygamous and have as many wives 
(at the same time, or one following the 
other), as his law permits. The Divorce 
Bill for Hindus has just been passed 
in certain of its sections, and widow re- 
matriage is now permitted in some cases. 


Besides the points mentioned above, 
there are several other reasons for so many 
matriages being failures. In the past, life 
was comparatively simple ; needs were 
few and easily satisfied. But as we have 
progressed along the path of civilization, 
life has become very much more complex, 
and hence families tend to split up. Large 
cities offer various amusements and 


_ pleasures. Men and women have much 


more opportunity for meeting people of 
the opposite sex, and often one finds 
somebody who is congenial. If carried 
far, a harmless friendship might end in 
either an illicit affair, divorce, or separation. 
And a broken home is good for neither 
parents nor children. 


In days when women were confined 
to their homes, and their life centred 
round their families, there was small chance 
of unhappiness creeping in due to sex 
relations. But in this ultra-modern twentieth 
century of ours, we have women’s 


emancipation, greater education, and more 
freedom than we ever had before in the 
history of the world. Today, 


women 


hold jobs which formerly were exclusively 
considered jobs for men. Examples are 
tree-logging and chopping, road building, 
flying bombers, working in mines and so on. 
Thus the family unit is slowly being 
disintegrated—even in the Orient. 
Husbands meet lots of interesting women, 
and wives attractive men, and then the 
trouble starts. When a husband and wife 
are truly devoted to each other at heart, 
but become  dazzled—temporarily—by 
somebody else, and lose their heads and 
behave in an irresponsible manner, ten- 
sions begin and in this way are several 
perfectly good marriages finally ruined. 
Thus marriages with every chance of being 
successful go on the rocks because one or 
both partners decided to have a ‘“‘ little 
harmless fun.’’ Fun of this kind is rarely 
harmless, and usually is to be heeded as 
a red light—‘‘ danger,”” beware ! A grown- 
up man or woman should reason things 
out and pull up immediately unless he or 
she wishes to wreck the marriage, and they 
usually do not. Once distrust, suspicion, 
and jealousy creep into the marital rela- 
tionship, it is very difficult to recapture 
the utter confidence and trust one had 
formerly in one’s mate. Then all the regrets 
in the world will be of no avail ! 

It is strange that often the best wives 
do not succeed in being happy in their 
wedded state. The well-run household, , 
properly managed servants and children 
leave very little for the husband to take 
an interest in at home. And thus the placid 
tenor of his homelife becomes drab mono- 
tony, and he seeks distraction elsewhere. 
Wifely self-effacement and faithfulness can, 
at times, be extremely irritating to the man, 
strange and unreasonable though this may 
sound. He is the one to hate an always 
calm and peaceful atmosphere in the home; 
yet, he is the one who dislikes domestic 
upheavals, and criticizes the wife and blames 
her if there are any. 
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Thus no marriage is without flaws. 
But the one which comes closest to the 
ideal is the one in which the union is 
cemented by the extraordinary combina- 
tion of human virtues and human failings. 
We shall find great lovableness allied with 
a dash of unreasonableness ; selfishness 
side by side with untold capacity for 
self-sacrifice, and petty weakness counter- 
balanced by potential strength. 


Time and again it has been found that 
a man loves best the woman whose loyalty 
he feels he holds only by constant wooing 
and by the exertion of his personality. 
The husband who feels he has nothing 
to fear from male competition is apt to 
tire of his treasure and seek conquest 
elsewhere. It, therefore, happens that the 
man and woman who are essentially human 
and faulty stand a better chance of winning 
through together to ultimate happiness 
than do the partners in a union where one 
or other is outstandingly perfect. 


Marriage need not be considered as 
an occupation in itself, but can be equally 
successful and pleasing whether the wife 
be only a housekeeper, or whether she 
works. Actually, it is a good thing for a 
woman to have a few interests and hobbies 
besides looking after her husband, home, 
and children, because it keeps her busy, 
and youthful, and does not give her time 
to feel sorry for herself, and thus get into 
mischief. 


Unlike the Westerners who “‘ fall in 
love ’’ and thus choose their mates, Indians 
have ‘‘ arranged’ marriages, whereby the 
parents (or close relatives) choose the part- 
ner for the boy or girl. Well-meaning 


parents who are genuinely concerned about 
the happiness of their child do their best 
to pick a suitable mate of good family 
and character, social position, economic 
means, etc. But only too often is a match 
made for other reasons than those given 
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above. For instance, the family may be 
in debt, so they marry off the girl to the 
highest bidder—a doddering profligate of 
seventy !| Or, an uneducated and crude 
fellow may win for his bride a beautiful 
and cultured girl. Still another example 
would be the case of the boy who has been 
sent abroad to study. He returns full of 
high hopes to make a name for himself 
in the country of his birth, and to merry 
a fine Indian girl of his choice. But no, he 
is rudely awakened when he is hustled into 
wedlock with a backward, illiterate girl 
who has nothing in common with him. 
How then can such couples be happy ? 


Amongst us Indians, it is the belief 
that the majority of our marriages are 
happy. Unfortunately, this isn’t so. Most of 
them are not successful. Only they do 
not publicize the fact as the Occidentals do. 
Just because a man and a woman joined in 
matrimony live under a common _ roof 
and have children together, it is no indica- 
tion that they are happy. 


Barriers of caste and religion, purdah, 
and age-old customs and traditions, all 
stand in the way of men and women 
choosing their own mates in this country. 
‘The Hindu ideal of marriage has abso- 
tutely no regard for individual taste or 
inclination—it is rather afraid of them,” 
states Tagore. 


The system prevalent abroad, of falling 
in love and getting married soon afterwards, 
also has its drawbacks. Only too often this 
type of union is based purely on intense 
physical attraction, which, in most cases, 
wears off fairly soon. Courtship in the West 
usually means that the couple are on their 
best behaviour towards each other, so 
that faults and imperfections are almost 
un-noticed. But marriage disillusions them. 
**Oh ! love is an intoxication,” said a 
man to his friend. ‘‘ Yes’, cynically replied 
the other who was martried, ‘‘but marriage 
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is the morning after.”” Unfortunately, this 
is only too true ! It is a pity that so many 
marriages which show promise of being 
happy ones should be wrecked by the 
carelessness of the partners themselves. 


Because of the number of marriages 
which are proving to be failures these 
days, and also because the divorce rate is 
going up alarmingly, several new 
‘Marriage Clinics”? are being run in 
America to advise those who are already 
married, or those who wish to do so. 
These consultation bureaus are staffed with 
experts in marriage relations, psychology, 
and psychiatry, and their aim is to help 
all couples who come to them—whether 
they are engaged, contemplating getting 
engaged, or are already married. 


The findings of these clinics may be of 
use, so I shall mention some of the points 
they stress when a couple plan on getting 
married. The personalities of the two 
young people should harmonize, so a test 
is made for eleven different traits which 
are :— 

(1) Sostable............ Aloof 

(2) Irritable............. Settled 

(3) Passionate...........Cold 

(4) Changeable......... Rigid 

(5) Conventional...... Unconventional 
(6) Undependable.....Dependable 
(7) Well-adjusted......Badly adjusted 
(8) Easily swayed......Stubborn 


FE iecis sce decssces Bold 
(10) Idealistic............ Expedient 
(11) Worrisome.........Carefree 


Those who are congenial score fairly 
close on most of the above traits, and usual- 
ly stay in the broad middle zone between 
these poles. We find that a person’s scoring 
on these traits adds up to an accurate 
picture of his emotional maturity, which is 
one of the most important factors in any 
successful marriage. People who are emo- 
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tionally mature are free of complexes, 
neuroses, and phobias, and, therefore, will 
make stable, balanced partners in any 
matrimonial undertaking. We Indians 
would do wisely to follow this example 
in order to save many marriages which 
would otherwise end in separation or 
divorce. 


Here, I think I should state that though 
divorce should be used only as a last 
resort, in cases where no sort of adjustment 
seems at all possible, yet, it should be there 
to free such couples from each other. 
Divorce should not be permitted on silly 
and childish grounds, as is often done in 
the United States, but in cases of absolute 
failure, it should be granted. In defence of 
divorce, it is worth quoting G. B. Shaw 
who says, ‘‘ Divorce in fact is not the 
destruction of marriage, but the first 
condition of its maintenance. A thousand 
indissoluble marriages mean a thousand 
marriages and no more. A_ thousand 
divorces may mean two thousand marriages, 
for the couples may marry again.”’ 


Technique is needed to overcome 
the routineness and habit which tends to 
take the gilt off the gingerbread of marriage, 
and preserve the charm and glamour of 
courtship days. It may sound ridiculous, 
but the fact remains that many marriages 
come to grief because of apparently in- 
significant things like small courtesies, 
caresses, and words of appreciation, which 
are omitted from the daily relationship, 
while a major crisis—illness, financial 
disaster, or other catastrophe—will find the 
couple standing together. Thus, the success 
of wedlock depends, to a large extent, 
upon a high standard of everyday conduct 
on the part of both partners. ‘‘ It means 
behaving as though there was always a 
danger of losing the love of one’s beloved. 
It means practising the highest code of 
manners and courtesies always. Habit is 
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the deadly enemy of love. Therefore, the 
surprise, the unexpected little attentions, 
the compliment—spontaneous and sincere, 
the tenderness, and above all, sympathy 
go towards making up the technique of 
successful marriage.’ It is the sum of all 
these things that constitute happiness in 
matriage. 


Marital happiness also depends a great 
deal on the sexual harmony of a couple. 
And proper sexual maturity is present only 
with emotional maturity. Repeated tests prove 
that a promiscuous person—boy or girl, 
man or woman—is generally emotional- 
ly unstable, and, therefore, a poor marriage 
risk. 


In determining the chances for happi- 
ness a couple have, we must take into 
consideration the family background of the 
boy and girl. Clifford R. Adams, Director 
of the Marriage Counselling Service, 
Pennsylvania State College, says, ‘‘ It is 
profoundly important to know whether 
the bride and groom had a happy childhood, 
whether they got along well with their 
parents, and whether the parents were 
well-mated. Happiness in marriage runs in 
families. If you were reared in a happy 
home, free of discord and conflict, you 
are much more likely to be emotionally 
mature than if brought up amid bickering 
and tension.” The importance of a pleasant 
home atmosphere and sound childhood 
training has been stressed by so many psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, and educationists 
that it is unnecessary for me to repeat 
them. 


Telling children the facts of life in a 
frank, simple, and honest way will be laying 
the cornerstone for future marital happi- 
ness. Sex plays no smali part in every 
normal individual’s life. But like all good 
things, it should be indulged in sparingly 
and with discretion, and always approached 
with awe and reverence for the Almighty 


One who has endowed us human beings 
with the power to create another of our 
kind. Homo sapiens are the only animal 
species in the world that can use sexual 
gratification at will and for pleasure, 
instead of merely at the mating season in 
order to continue the race—as other 
animals do. Therefore, it is most essential 
that children get sex instruction from 
parents and teachers, and are given good 
books to read on the subject, rather than 
let them gather odd bits of knowledge 
from here and there, and from undesirable 
and questionable sources. Today, we no 
longer regard sex as a disagreeable thing 
about which we ought to be ashamed, and 
about which the less said the better. 
Sound and worthwhile books on this 
subject are published for children of 
different ages, and questions are no longer 
considered taboo, shameful, and bad form. 


Men and women, who are promiscu- 
ous, use sexual gratification solely to satisfy 
their animal instinct and lust. The spiritual 
and emotional aspects of conjugal unity 
are lost sight of. And soon, through excess 
indulgence in it, they become sated, weary, 
and often diseased. Such people can never 
make faithful and stable spouses. They will 
be fickle, unreliable, and hence bad matti- 
monial bets. Thus we see the need for 
instilling the correct mental attitude to- 
wards sex, while the child is still young 
and impressionable. It may mean the differ- 
ence between a happy married life, and 
a constant unsatisfied hankering after some- 
thing which they can never attain once they 
start abusing the gift of sex. 


It has been found that men who occupy 
positions which are under the scrutiny 
of the community and involve regular 
hours and a minimum of out-of-town 
travelling are the safest marriage risks as 
far as husbands are concerned. These 
include doctors, bankers, teachers, and 
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ministers. Travelling salesmen are rightly 
considered to be the worst bets in marriage. 
The divorce is also a person to be wary of. 
Evidence so far indicates that divorced 
persons in subsequent marriages have less 
chance for happiness than a person who 
has never married. 


Suspicion and jealousy are serious 
factors in ruining a marriage. In about 
40 per cent of broken engagements or 
marriages, jealousy has been the root of 
all trouble. Frankness, straight dealing, 
understanding, and sympathy must exist 
between the couple if they are to remain 
happy. They should share each other’s 
joys and sorrows, and yes, even mistakes, 
if any. Secretiveness and furtiveness will 
only tend to breed the very qualities which 
should be suppressed at all costs. Thus, 
telling the truth to each other is advisable, 
though not always pleasant. It makes for 
perfect understanding and trust, and once 
you have them you are well on the road to 
a successful marriage with happiness and 
contentment dominating it. 


Any person who is a victim of a chronic 
disease is not normally a good risk. For 
example, the husband, through a severe 
chronic illness, might be physically or 
mentally incapable of shouldering his side 
of the responsibility demanded of him as a 
married man and citizen. He might be 
peevish, bad-tempered, and demanding, 
and thus ruin the home atmosphere. He 
might also expect his wife to mother him 
as well as their children, and in this way 
put too great a strain upon her. Of course, 
this instance can be reversed, and the 
woman can be the exacting sufferer. People 
who are afflicted in this way had better 
temain single—both for their own sakes 
and that of the community and State to 
which they belong. 


Neurotics and heavy drinkers make bad 
matrimonial partners. Girls who think 
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they can reform them after marriage are 
usually in for a bitter disappointment. 
Though many eager brides have entered 
upon their married life with the ardent 
hope of reforming and moulding their 
spouses, they have been rudely disillusion- 
ed. It is best to accept one’s future groom 
or bride exactly as he or she is, and make 
the best of it. Everybody has good and bad 
points, and we should learn to accept them 
as a part of the total personality of that 
particular person. 


As far as possible, the religions of the 
couple should be the same if constant 
friction over religious matters is to be 
overcome. It is a wise policy for the pros- 
pective mates to reach a_ tolerant 
understanding, before they marry, as to 
how the children are to be reared. 


Many people believe that a considera- 
ble difference in age is an ominous factor, 
but this is not so—provided the man and 
woman are over twenty, and under forty 
years of age, and not more than ten years 
apart. This is the generality, though there 
are, of course, exceptions to every rule. 
It has been found that the happiest 
marriages are of women three or four years 
older than their husbands. This is in direct 
opposition to the belief that husbands 
should be older. When the wife is the elder 
of the two, she acts as mentor, guide, 
protector, friend, and mother of her 
younger spouse. She is also more under- 
standing, forgiving, and tolerant than a 
younger wife. 


Many newlyweds have suffered much 
heartache and sorrow due to impotence 
and sterility. In such cases, the cause for 
the trouble has to be traced. Is it psycholo- 
gical, physiological, or is it due to some 
defect of the organs of reproduction ? 
Is the man really impotent, or is the woman 
sterile ? The advice of a psychiatrist and 
surgeon must be obtained, and tests must 
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be made to find out the cause for the 
couple not being able to have children. 
Most normal men and women desire 
children—some very intensely ; hence, not 
being able to have one of their own might 
lead to unhappiness and estrangement 
which gradually ends in a separation of 
some kind. Except in absolutely hopeless 
cases, some cure can be found now that 
science and medicine have made such rapid 
strides in the advance of knowledge and 
the application of it. Therefore, it is best 
that a couple do not despair until they 
have been definitely told that they cannot, 
and never will, have children together 
because of some defect in either one of the 
partners. 


Other factors, which the experts in 
these marriage clinics consider important, 
are courtship for at least a year, and a 
sense of humour to tide them over the 
rough spots. Things never look so black 
if you can laugh over them and see the funny 
side of the situation. It saves a lot of wear 
aud tear on the nerves, and makes for a 
happy home where gay lilting laughter 
reigns. 


Wars mean separation of husband and 
wife, a girl and her fiancee—sometimes 
for long periods of time. Thus a gap in 
understanding is created between the man 
who goes off to fight, and the woman he 
leaves behind. They grow apart,’ interests 
change, and new developments in persona- 
lity take place. They feel strange with each 
other ; unsure, and lost when they meet 
again. The man wonders whether he will 
fit into civilian life again after all the har- 
rowing experiences he has had. Or, he 
might think that the life led by the people 
who stayed at home was pretty easy, 
and he might look down upon them. 
Then again, war might have sharpened 
his sense of justice, or dulled it. It may 
tie him closely to his wife and family, or 


he might ‘‘ go wild” and lose all sense 
of proportion, decency and discipline. 
The wife or fiancee too will have lived a 
life of strain—-constant torment about the 
well-being of the dear one; abysmal 
loneliness, hard work, and many other 
causes also will tend to change her. Thus 
we see the importance of trying to suit 
each other all over again. 


Many young people, who have been 
separated due to the war, will want to 
marry at the first possible moment they 
can, and one can hardly blame them. 
These ‘‘ gangplank’’ weddings also end 
in a high rate of divorces, and so couples 
should take warning from the findings of 
statistics, and follow the wise plan of waiting 
for at least six months. This period prior 
to marriage would give the couple a chance 
to note changes in each other, to make 
sure they are still in love, to give the man 
an opportunity to adjust himself to civilian 
life, get a decent job, and to make plans for 
their future. Then if they are still of the 
same mind, they should marry, and will 
probably make a success of it. 


Here, I should not fail to mention 
that no matter how bad the odds, or how 
close to divorce or separation a couple 
may be, happiness can be achieved by most 
of these people, if they face these dangers 
with open eyes, and thrash out their 
mutual fears, problems, and frustrations, 
and try to achieve a sensible solution of 
them. This wise and practical mode of 
tackling marriage difficulties by the couple 
themselves is called ‘‘ mutual psycho- 
therapy,”’ and it can do wonders in even 
the most despairing situations. Thus divorce 
should be used only as a last resort in the 
most hopeless cases where every other 
means of adjusting matrimonial differences 


has failed. 


Here is Dr. Adams’ quick test for 
finding out whether you are really in love, 
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or just infatuated by good looks and sex 
appeal. You might find it both instructive 
and enlightening : 


(1) Do you have a great number of 
things that you like to do to- 
gether ? 

(2) Do you have a feeling of pride 
when you compare your friend 
with any one else you know ? 


(3) Do you suffer from a feeling 
of unrest when away from him 
or her ? 


(4) Even when you quarrel, do 
you still enjoy being together ? 

(5) Have you a strong desire to 
please him, or her, and are 
quite glad to give way on your 
own preferences ? 

(6) Do you actually want to marry 
this person ? 


(7) Does he or she have the qualities 
you would like to have in your 
children ? ; 

(8) Do your friends and associates 
admire this person and think it 
would be a good match for 
you ? 

(9) Do your parents think you are 
in love? (They are very dis- 
cerning about such things). 

(10) Have you started planning, at 
least in your own mind, what 


kind of wedding, children, and 


home you will have ? 


If you can truthfully answer Yes to at 
least seven of the above, then Dr. Adams’ 
diagnosis would be that you are in love. 


In concluding this article, I think I 
should not forget to say that amongst us 
Indians it is necessary to organize our 
system of society in such a way that our 
young men and women, at least in urban 
areas, get more opportunities to meet 
each other socially with a view to marriage. 
Then, there should be freedom of choice, 
and no undue interference from parents, 
relatives, or friends, and no barriers of 
caste and religion. Widows and widowers 
should have a second bid for happiness. 
Marriage should be on the basis of absolute 
equality as in other civilized countries. In 
order to facilitate this, the education of 
women should be enforced by law. For 
them, ‘‘ preparation for marriage” should 
not be limited to learning cooking, sewing, 
and housekeeping, but also should include 
the biological and psychological instruction 
which is far more important in making 
marriage a success. This latter is equally 
important for men ! 


If all the conditions (or even ninety 
per cent of them) mentioned in this article 
are meticulously observed by those whe 
marry, it is a safe bet to assume that 
they will be happy without exception ! 





THE BLIND: SOCIAL LIABILITIES OR SOCIAL ASSETS ? 
5. CC. Ror 


Part II 


Until recent years the blind were with rare exceptions restricted to a life of dependency and limited 
social contacts. This is still the fate of many. Specialised educational methods are, however, progressively 
removing these limitations. In the following study Prof. Roy considers the techniques of transforming 


blind individuals from social liabilities to social assets. 


The historical background of this study appeared 


in Vol. VII, pp. 197-204 (December, 1946), of this Journal. 


Prof. Roy who went blind at an early age received his higher education at the Calcutta and Columbia 
Universities and is at present a member of the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


In the first part of this article, a 
rough-and-ready historical survey of the 
steps which made at least a minority of 
blind individuals socially efficient out of 
their more or less axiomatic position of 
utter incompetence to do anything worth- 
while, was undertaken. It is not claimed 
that all the steps necessary to lead up to 
the highest peak of this historical develop- 
ment were clearly demonstrated—quite 
a few of them were merely implied ; nor is 
it claimed that all of those steps which were 
picked out and discussed were fully elabo- 
rated. But it may be assumed that even 
from this inadequate treatment of the sub- 
ject, one will not fail to comprehend the 
graduated processes through which the 
concept that the blind can be transformed 
into social assets from their almost preor- 
dained status of social liability, grew, 
developed and outlived the constantly 
pursuing onslaughts from sceptics belonging 
to the ranks of both the seeing and the 
sightless. 


It may be conceded, however, that 
the previous part of this article did not 
undertake any considerable discussion on 
the techniques and methods which have 
been and should be employed in the 
process of making the blind useful to them- 
selves and to society. An attempt will be 
made in this part to present and elaborate 
a few of the various topics involved in 
this methodology. 


It can hardly be denied that the depriva- 
tion of physical vision is one of the most 
serious handicaps that can ever befall a 
human being and that it has a formidable 


tendency to disrupt his entire personality” 


and keep him down as a permanent drag 
on people around him. In order to 
counteract these influences successfully, a 
well-integrated and properly directed 
plan of activity which will govern his 
life from the very moment of the onset 
of blindness, should be adopted. But 
no plan of work is likely to succeed unless 
the people at large have an a priori confi- 
dence in the inherent capacities of a sightless 
person. To comprehend this point effective- 
ly, it is necessary to call attention to the 
following few passages stated in the first 
part of this article : 


‘* To turn a child, seeing or sightless, 
into a social asset, postulates the prior 
fulfilment of two fundamental and _ in- 
variable conditions, viz., vigilant care and 
protection up to a certain age, and the right 
type of moral and vocational education 
in conformity with the needs and abilities 
of the child...... The emphatic view of the 
present writer is that a blind child has the 
potentialities as a child with sight to become 
a social asset, provided the above-stated 
two fundamental requisites are fulfilled, 
and it is also maintained here that if these 
conditions are carried out in the case of a 
sightless child, but withheld or neglected in 
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the case of a child with unimpaired vision, 
the social usefulness of the former will be, of 
necessity, even greater both in quality and 
quantity than that of the latter. In this 
implicit syllogistic argument, it is, of course, 
presumed that the physical condition 
and the mentality of a blind child or 
adult are what they should be.” 


Although systematic work with the 
blind commenced in some European coun- 
tries about two centuries ago, it is 
strange to note that a good deal of vague- 
ness in the use of the terms ‘“‘ Blind” 
and ‘‘ Blindness” has persisted even up 
to this day. It is obvious that no type of 
servicing—social, educational, medical, etc. 
—can be undertaken on a scientific basis 
on behalf of the blind unless the total 
number and the varied types of the clientele 
to be served are adequately known ; and 
this knowledge is dependent on an absolute 
understanding of the exact denotation and 
the connotation of the term ‘‘ Blindness.”’ 
The absence of a generally accepted and a 
clear-cut definition of blindness will be 
apparent from the consideration of a few 
representative definitions cited here : 


In Great Britain, the Blind Persons Act 
of 1920 defines the term ‘‘ Blind” (for 
adults) as ‘‘ So blind as to be unable to 
perform any work for which eyesight is 
essential,’ while the Education Act of 1921 
defines the same term (for children) as 
‘* Too blind to be able to read the ordinary 
school books used by children.’ In the 
United States of America, the official 
instruction to the enumerators at the 
time of the last decennial census was : 
‘* Include as blind any person who cannot 
see well enough to read even with the aid 
of glasses.’’ For census purposes, a sightless 
individual in Germany was recorded as 
‘* A person who, with the help of suitable 
glasses, cannot find his way in strange 
places or cannot count outstretched fingers 


at a distance of one metre,”’ while, in India, 
the Census Report of 1931 defined blind- 
ness as inability ‘‘ To count the fingers of 
a hand held up at one yard’s distance.”’ 


The flexibility in the application of the 
terms ‘‘ Blind” and ‘‘ Blindness” may 
lead to such peculiar situations that those 
who are recorded as blind in one country, 
may not be so in another, and vice versa ; 
while, in the same country, one who may 
be set down as blind in terms of a definition 
applied in a particular year, may not, 
though retaining the identical visual acuity, 
be regarded as such in view of the employ- 
ment of a different definition in another 
year. This state of affairs is surely detri- 
mental to the application of a scientific 
method in welfare work for the blind. 


The definitions of blindness, in order 
to be of practical usefulness, should be 
formulated in terms of the purposes they 
are intended to serve. Thus, the American 
Medical Association has adopted the follow- 
ing definitions of blindness : 


1. Absolute blindness : 
to perceive light. 
Economic blindness : inability 
to do any kind of work for 
which sight is essential. 

3. Vocational blindness : impair- 
ment of vision which makes it 
impossible for a person to do 
work which he had formerly 
done to earn a living. 

4. Educational blindness: such 
loss of sight as makes it difficult, 
dangerous, or impossible to 
learn by the methods that are 
commonly used in schools. 


inability 


re 


To the above may be added the medical 
definition of blindness, viz., visual acuity of 
20/200 or less in the better eye after 
correction. The results of eye tests, adminis- 
tered for the purpose of determining visual 
efficiency, ate usually stated in fractions, the 
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numerator of each of which stands for the 
distance at which a series of letters of 
varying sizes is actually read, and the deno- 
minator, the distance at which the same 
series of letters should be read with normal 
vision. In America, 20 has been adopted 
as the numerator in most tests. The Section 
of Opthalmology of the American Medical 
Association has furnished the following 
chart of visual acuity : 20/20 is equal to 
perfect vision ; 20/40 is equal to a loss of 
about 15 per cent in visual efficiency ; 
20/70 is equal to a loss of about 35 per cent; 
20/200 is equal to a loss of about 80 per 
cent; and 20/800 is equal to a loss of al- 
most 100 per cent. 


It has already been noted that sightless 
men and women, who are undoubtedly 
social liabilities, to start with, can be 
turned into social assets, provided they are 
subjected and are amenable to certain 
educational, sociological and psychologi- 
cal influences. But the existence of these 
people must be known before these in- 
fluences may be brought to bear upon them. 
The blind—though they run into millions 
in actual numbers—constitute a mere 
microscopic minority in the total popula- 
tion of a country. In every large community, 
it has always been a very hard task to 
locate the blind individuals and record 
their reliable statistics. Difficulties are 
many and varied; but they must be 
overcome if all the blind people are to be 
redeemed from the state of utter ignominy 
and wretchedness, and are to be allowed 
to take their legitimate places by the side 
of their sighted brothers and sisters. 


The need of formulating a suitable 
definition of blindness, just outlined in the 
foregoing paragraphs, is of paramount im- 
portance inasmuch as the census enumera- 
tors cannot be expected to make a success 
of their job with vague definitions. Particu- 
larly when borderline cases are involved, 


terminological exactitude is indispensable. 
This is, however, not the only difficulty in 
case discovery. In several instances, the 
parents refuse to reveal the existence of 
blindness in the family. This refusal is due 
to many factors: some have been in- 
correctly informed that all cases of 
congenital blindness arise from venereal 
diseases and it is, consequently, a social 
disgrace to havea sightless offspring. Others 
look upon blindness as a punitive visitation 
of the Providence and are reluctant to 
disclose this calamity in the family. In 
India, the doctrine of the Law of Karma 
which makes every individual responsible 
for his or her sufferings resulting from 
some sin committed in this or in some 
previous birth or births, is the nearest 
approach to this Western idea of divine 
visitation. While this hypothesis of the 
theory of Karma is impeccable both 
from the logical and metaphysical stand- 
points, it has built up some amount of 
resistance to the acceptance of certain 
modern principles of social psychiatry. 
There are still others who are motivated 
by their anxiety to screen their unfortunate 
children from the curious and not too 
sympathetic world. By and large, the parents 
feel that there is nothing to gain by the 
disclosure of blindness in the family ; 
on the contrary, there is much to lose. The 
fact that an expectation of some compensa- 
tory privilege leads to the revelation of 
a much larger number of blind persons, 
was demonstrated after the enactment of the 
Blind Persons Act of 1920 in Great Britain 
and of the Social Security Act of 1935 
in the United States. Both these Acts 
confer several benefits and concessions 
on persons without sight. 


Several remedial measures may be 
suggested. The education of the parents 
is obviously the foremost task. As a 
matter of fact, the people at large should be 
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enlightened about the fundamentals of 
blindness since any one may become the 
parent of a blind child on account of some 
disease or accident. They should be told 
that to have a blind child is not a reproach 
and that, despite the absence of physical 
vision, their child may receive education 
in various fields and grow up into a useful 
and self-supporting adult. The examples 
and achievements of successful blind in- 
dividuals should be placed before them 
as often as possible and the work on behalf 
of the blind should be exhibited and 
advertised more frequently. The census of 
sightless people as well as of other physically 
handicapped groups ought to be recorded 
annually, and laws requiring parents, phy- 
sicians, nurses, social workers, and other 
specified sections of the people, to report 
handicapped cases to the proper authori- 
ties, should be promulgated. In the statis- 
tical report, many items of information 
about sightless persons other than their 
mere number should be included, e.g., 
the cause of blindness, the age when 
blindness occurred, the visual acuity left, 
the extent of education, economic status, 
the occupation followed, marital condition, 
etc. In addition to the census, blind in- 
dividuals should also be registered with a 
national organisation working in their 
behalf. Such registration will ensure efficient 
and equitable servicing. 

After the preparation of a coraplete 
and reliable census and the registration 
record, blind persons should be classified 
under various heads so that the exact 
nature of services required in each case 
may be accurately determined. Classifica- 
tions, like definitions, ought to be arranged 
in conformity with the purposes they are 
designed to serve, such as, age, cause of 
blindness, age when blindness occurred, 
degree of vision retained, extent of educa- 
tion, economic condition, etc. The follow- 
ing classifications, suggested by Dr. R. S. 


French, the Principal of the California 
School for the Blind, may be considered: 


1. Degree of visual deprivation : 

(a) Total blindness—inability to 
distinguish light from darkness 
by vision ; 

(b) Shadow vision up to 20/200— 
ability to distinguish light from 
darkness by vision ; 

(c) Form and motion vision—abili- 
ty to perceive the form and 
motion of objects ; 

(d) Conspicuous defective vision 
up to 20/70—ability to read 
the ordinary print with special 
aids ; 

(e) Colour blindness. 

2. Time of onset of blindness : 

- (a) Born or very early blinded-— 
those who are without useful 
visual experience ; 

(b) Those who have dim vision and 
who retain visual imagery ; 

(c) Blinded in early adolescence— 
those who have employed sight 
usefully in education and in 
general mental growth ; 


(d) Blinded in  maturity—those 
whose blindness has practically 
no retardatory effect on their 
mental development but who 
are confronted with a series af 
formidable readjustment pro- 
blems ; 

(e) Blinded in old age. 

3. Collateral effects of the cause of 
blindness: 

(a) Seriously impaired health ; 

(h) Dulling of other senses, e.g., 
of hearing, smell or taste ; 

(c) Feeblemindedness, or certain 
mental disabilities ; 

(d) Pathological nervousness ; 

(e) Any combination of the above 
four. 
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It is apparent that any two or all the 
three of the foregoing classifications may be 
used in an almost infinite number of com- 
binations. This raises the supremely 
important question as to whether the 
sightless individuals, with their common 
denominator of visual loss, can ever 
constitute a class by themselves as they are 
usually supposed to. This topic will be 
taken up later in its appropriate place. 
It may, however, be remarked here that, 
though grouping is essential to the compre- 
hension and adequate tackling of the myriad 
of problems confronting the blind, the 
principal approach to the solution of these 
problems should be based on a clear re- 
cognition of the individual differences 
existing among the members of the so- 
called ‘‘ Class ’’ which the sightless people, 
by virtue of their visual deprivation alone, 
are believed to have formed. 


In America, the Committee on Statis- 
tics for the Blind, sponsored by the National 
Council for the Prevention of Blindness 
and the American Foundation for the 
Blind, has recommended the following 
classification of visually handicapped per- 
sons in respect of their residual amount 
of vision : 


Group 0. Absolute blindness ; 

» 1. Light perception only ; 

» 2. Motion perception and form 
perception up to 5/200 ;’ 
5/200, but not 10/200 ; 
10/200, but not 20/200 ; 
20/200 ; 
Better than 20/200, but having 
peripheral vision limited to 20 
degrees or less in the widest 
diameter ; 
» 7. Better than 20/200 up to 20/70 ; 
» 8. Better than 20/70. 


De 


The persons belonging to group (0) 
are ‘‘ Totally-blind ’’ and should be educa- 
ted in schools for the blind or in ordinary 


schools with suitable provisions for them. 
Those represented by the groups (1) to (6) 
may be described as ‘‘ Partially-blind " 
and they should follow the same educa- 
tional procedure as the totally blind. 
Those covered by the group (7) are ‘‘ Parti- 
ally-sighted ’’ and they should be educated 
either in the sight-conservation classes of 
schools for the blind or in the sight-saving 
classes of ordinary schools. Lastly, those 
coming under group (8) are visually handi- 
capped to some extent, but they can, with 
some corrective aids, follow the class 
work in general schools. 


Coming to the question of actual servicing 
it seems that, for a sizable number of blind 
as well as of other physically afflicted 
persons, the need for medical service 
precedes that for any other type of service. 
Some even go as far as to subscribe to the 
view that the problems of the handicapped 
are mainly medical in character. Dr. O. H. 
Boettger, in a paper on ‘‘ Aims of Physical 
Education,” presented at the 1930 session of 
the American Association of Instructors of 
the Blind, held that, ‘‘ In the education of 
the blind, health should come first and all 
else will follow.”’ 


The inferiority of blind individuals to 
the seeing in physical vigour has been 
acknowledged by many educators of the 
blind. It is also maintained by some 
that the longevity of sightless persons is 
approximately twenty-five per cent less 
than that of the seeing. All this may be 
attributed chiefly to three factors : 


First, the underlying diseases or the 
accidents which are responsible for the loss 
of vision, leave behind them, in several 
instances, additional devastating effects on 
the body and the mind of the victims. 
Attention is called here to Dr. French’s 
classification of the blind according to the 
collateral effects of the cause of blindness, 
stated in the foregoing portion of the 




















present discussion. One will realise the 
gravity of this position when one is told 
that about one-third of all the cases of 
blindness is caused by general diseases 
(excluding the specific diseases of the eye), 
and about one-sixth by accidents. 


Secondly, blindness, in most cases, impo- 
ses severe restrictions on free movements 
and physical activities. The result is that the 
majority of blind persons develop a seden- 
tary habit, and this surely militates against 
the best principles of sound health. 


Lastly, the ambitious blind—and 
there are quite a few of them— 
exert themselves rather too much in order 
to keep pace with the sighted world. They, 
naturally, have to do it in view of their 
fight against heavy odds; but Nature’s 
revenge often manifests itself in the form of 
fatigue, overexhaustion and nervous debi- 
lity. Fatigue is also occasioned by the 
overcrowded programmes of activity, 
planned in most residential schools for the 
blind in order to equip the pupils not only 
with literary education of the same standard 
as prescribed for seeing children, but also 
with some amount of training in a number 
of handicrafts as well as in music. 


Some of these problems have been 
realised by the educators of the blind in 
advanced countries and measures have been 
adopted to tackle them _ effectively. 
Provisions have been made in schools and 
agencies for periodic inspections of general 
health and of eye conditions of the blind. 
It is obvious that the blind, in order to be 
capable of undertaking any type of endea- 
vour, must be helped to rid themselves of 
the contributory effects of the diseases or 
the accidents responsible for their loss of 
sight. Blindness is a serious handicap in 
itself and it should not be, as far as possible, 
made more complicated by the addition of 
poor health. 


Since the blind, by and large, are more 
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likely to suffer from bad health than the 
seeing, attempts should be made to protect 
and preserve their health in all possible 
ways. Work on their behalf ought to involve 
the fullest co-operation between the physi- 
cians, on the one hand, and the educators 
or the social workers, on the other. The 
institutions for the blind should have on 
their staff, besides the physicians, some 
experts in occupational, educational, and 
recreational therapy. There should be 
adequate provisions for suitable physical 
education. In addition to formal callis- 
thenics, arrangements should be made to 
provide outdoor games and exercises. 
Blind persons may be engaged in several 
outdoor activities, e.g., scouting, walking, 
running, wrestling, swimming, rowing, 
gardening, hiking, skating, playing football, 
and so on. It is a matter of great regret 
that physical education and outdoor games 
have not received as much attention as 
they deserve in schools for the blind in 
India. 

Another point should be stressed in 
connection with the health problems of 
persons without sight. On account of their 
inability to learn through visual imitation 
and to realise how certain physical postures 
appear to others, some sightless persons 
develop a number of peculiar traits or 
mannerisms, such as, swaying the head 
from side to side, bobbing and weaving 
the body, twiddling the fingers nervously, 
carrying the head with chin on the chest, 
sitting in a slouching position, etc. These 
quaint manifestations of the body, arising 
mainly from the inability to imitate through 
sight, have been termed ‘‘ Blindisms.’’ 
Bad postures cause fatigue and affect 
health. They, moreover, look unpleasant 
and repulsive to the observers. Many of 
these can be eradicated through corrective 
exercises and psychological appeal. Unfor- 
tunately, the parents and the teachers do 
not regard these as worthy of their constant 
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heed, with the result that blind persons 
carry on these unsightly habits to the detri- 
ment of their health and personality. The 
problem of blindism should, of course, 
be handled with extreme tact and grace so 
that the blind, having these mannerisms, 
may not acquire the complex of inferiority 
or a resentful attitude in respect of these 
peculiarities. 

When a blind person is in a fit state of 
body and mind, he is capable of receiving 
a programme of training and education with- 
in the range of his particular physical 
handicap, and it is highly desirable that he 
should be harnessed to such a programme 
as early as possible. As has been pointed 
out in the first part of this article, even a 
seeing person cannot be expected to become 
a social asset if some amount of education 
and training, conforming to his needs and 
inherent capacities, is not provided for 
him. It is indeed a tragic experience of 
many educators and workers of the blind 
that the people at large regard the absence 
of vision as a factor which altogether 
cancels the possibility of education ; and 
some of them who believe that there may 
be a favourable response to the pro- 
cesses of education from at least a particular 
segment of the blind population, are defini- 
tely of opinion that this educaton is of little 
or no economic value to the blind. One 
indeed finds very few sighted individuals 
who sincerely believe that both education 
and economic usefulness can reasonably 
be predicated of serious visual limitation. 
This accounts for the fact that, in many 
instances, the parents categorically refuse 
to send their blind children to school and 
bear the necessary educational expenses, 
while they cheerfully do both in respect 
of their children with sight. It is quite 
apparent that it will be almost impossible 
to make the blind useful to themselves and 
to others so long as this attitude pattern 
will find favour with the seeing people. A 
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double responsibility is, thus, assigned to 
the workers for the blind—they will have 
to educate not only persons without sight 
but also those who can see. 

It should be understood very clearly 
that the education of blind children is 
neither a charity nor a rare privilege. The 
sightless children have as much right to 
educational opportunities as those with 
sight. If the basic principle, that the educa- 
tion of seeing children is a responsibility 
of the State, be sound, there is no reason 
why the same principle should not be 
applicable to sightless children. As a 
matter of fact, the invidious distinction 
between the seeing and the sightless, so 
far as education is concerned, has been 
eliminated in the advanced Western coun- 
tries. Both in Great Britain and the United 
States, for instance, the compulsory laws 
for school attendance apply both to seeing 
and blind children, and both these groups 
are equally entitled to at least elementary 
education free of charge. In America, 
almost every State has at least one Govern- 
ment school for the blind, entirely support- 
ed by the public treasury, in addition to 
the private schools which also receive 
grants from the State. The United States 
Office of Education—a Federal body, esta- 
blished in 1867 to promote the cause of 
education in general—has recently created 
a Special Division with a view to intensify- 
ing and co-ordinating the education of the 
blind in that country. In India, not counting 
the Native States, there is only one school 
for the blind which is entirely supported 
by Government funds, the rest of the 
welfare activities on behalf of the blind 
having been left to voluntary efforts, 
augmented, in some cases, with assistance 
from the public coffers. In other words, 
the blind in this country have not 
yet become more than a _ social 
emotion, suffering from all the shortcomings 
inherent in a system of voluntarism., 
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It is not maintained here that voluntarism 
should be dispensed with entirely. It is, 
on the contrary, fully recognised that, in 
certain spheres of activity, voluntarism is 
practically indispensable. But what is upheld 
here is that there are certain other spheres 
of activity—education being one of them— 
where the State must play the most predo- 
minant role. To put it in the political 
parlance, the territorial limits of the State 
and of philanthropy must be settled and 
adjusted in a way which guarantees the 
most effective and expeditious service 
for the blind. 

Every institution for the blind, whether 
itis meant for children or for adults, should, 
in addition to the objectives aimed at by 
similar institutions .for the seeing, stress 
two ulterior ends : economic independence 
of the blind, and their social and psycholo- 
gical adjustment. These two are very 
often, though not always, dependent on 
each other, but each is to be achieved by 
separate methods and techniques. These 
will be taken up at a later stage of this 
discussion. 

For the purposes of education, the 
blind may be grouped under three heads: 

(1) Those of preschool age—up to 
the age of five or six ; 

(2) Those of schoolgoing age—up to 
the age of twenty ; and 

(3) The adults—twenty and over. 

In the paragraphs following, a few 
points about each of these topics will be 
noted very briefly. 

1. If preschool education be import- 
ant for seeing babies and infants, it is many 
times more so for those without vision. 
The loss of sight at this tender age raises 
a plethora of educational, psychological 
and behaviour problems, while the parents 
are usually so ill-equipped to cope with 
them. The blind adults, or even the younger 
blind boys and girls, who are aware of 
their visual limitations, can take care of 


themselves to some extent ; but how can 
these preschool children, most of whom 
have not even the faintest idea about the 
exact nature of their physical handicap, be 
expected to bring about a satisfactory 
adjustment to their immediate  sur- 
roundings ? The children of this age are 
guided and motivated more by the dictates 
of their senses than by those of their 
reflective faculty. How, then, can these 
children be lured into any kind of activity 
when the so-called ‘‘ Master-sense’”’ is 
absent ? This is one of the innumerable 
problems which crop up in the life of a 
preschool blind child, and all these pro- 
blems must be tackled successfully if he is 
to be assured a happy, useful, and well- 
adjusted adulthood. 

Adequate measures have been taken to 
meet these problems arising in the lives 
of preschool blind children. They are 
taught in residential nurseries, usually 
known as ‘‘ Sunshine Homes for Blind 
Babies,” or in their homes with the assis- 
tance of trained field workers. Agitations 
advocating the introduction of this training 
for sightless babies were in evidence in 
England as early as 1830, but no nursery 
of this description was established in 
America until 1901 and in Great Britain 
until the end of the first world war. It is 
still a subject of serious dispute whether 
these children should be taught at a Sun* 
shine Home or in their own homes with 
the help of expert workers. It is obvious 
that, in the latter case, the education of the 
parents is of the supreme moment. Usually, 
the parents are totally ignorant about the 
proper ways of handling these children. 
They alternate between coddling and neglect 
and both these attitudes prevent the normal 
growth of these children. The Sunshine 
Homes are free from these drawbacks as 
the blind children are brought up under the 
common roof and are given the same 
treatment, facilities and environment. It 
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must be admitted, at the same time, that 
the nursery schools cause a rather too 
premature segregation of these children 
from their parents and the home surround- 
ings, and this may lead to grave social and 
psychological maladjustments for these 
unfortunate children. 

Besides these questions of care and 
discipline, there are several others, mainly 
of the psychological and psychiatric nature, 
which can never be solved with any measure 
of satisfaction unless the blind children 
are entrusted from their very infancy to the 
care and guidance of experts in the 
psychology and education of the visually 
handicapped. For instance, autostimula- 
tion, blindism, egocentricity, verbalism, 
introversion, inferiority complex, and a host 
of other personality difficulties, which start 
operating in the lives of blind persons from 
their very childhood, can never be effective- 
ly tackled except by people trained in the 
psychology of blindness. 

It is a common experience that the 
parents feel the handicap of their children’s 
blindness more keenly than do the children 
themselves. They generally discourage their 
sightless children from engaging in many 
simple activities, in the fear that the latter 
may hurt themselves or feel awkward in 
performing them. It should be remembered 
that, despite the lack of vision of these 
children, their physical, mental and emo- 
tional well-being must be maintdined on 
the normal level, and it is not possible to do 
so unless these children are allowed the 
same freedom of action and are entrusted 
with the same duties and responsibilities 
as the seeing children of comparable age. 
For example, the blind children should be 
expected to dress and feed themselves and 
to perform certain other daily duties as 
their sighted brothers and sisters. 

The most important consideration is, 
how to stimulate the sightless children 
into activity in the absence of the countless 
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visual stimuli which motivate those with 
sight ? Naturally enough, the toys for the 
use of these children should be such as 
appeal to their senses of touch and hearing. 
The parents should talk to them very 
often and convey to them a feeling of secu- 
rity so that they are encouraged to crawl 
or walk without any apprehension. They 
should be afforded complete opportunities 
for manual explorations since, with the 
blind, particularly at this age, actuality 
is tactuality. It is better for them to have a 
few minor cuts and bruises than to be 
entirely deprived of free and independent 
movement. They, of course, should be 
guarded from grave and unnecessary 
hazards. They will never feel secure and 
be goaded into activity unless their terrible 
sense of isolation and loneliness, resulting 
from their serious visual disability, is 
removed by intelligent companionship of 
the members of their families as well as 
by their full and active participation in 
the day-to-day happenings in their homes. 
The following remark of Dr. Childs, a pro- 
fessor of psychology at Columbia 
University, is applicable to persons, blind 
or seeing, of all age groups : 

‘* For an individual to be a member of 
a society and yet have no responsible part 
in its activities, is a form of social ostracism 
that breeds disastrous spiritual con- 
sequences.” 

A blind child cannot obviously become 
an integrated member of his family or of a 
society if he is confronted with parental or 
social rejection and is, thereby, compelled 
to withdraw in himself in order to obtain 
solace, strength and stimulation. He ought 
to be encouraged to shake off his sedentary 
and egocentric habits, mingle and play 
with the seeing children, and to forget 
his visual limitations as often as possible. 
There is nothing wrong in referring to 
his blindness in his presence, provided it is 
done in a most casual and non-emotional 
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way. His lack of vision should, however, 
never be lamented or spoken of in a dis- 
paraging manner in his hearing. 

The first kindergarten school for the 
blind was established at Boston in 1887. Of 
course, most of the Sunshine Homes for 
blind babies retain children up to the age of 
five or six, and provide both nursery and 
kindergarten training to them. At the 
kindergarten stage, these children are taught 
free and fearless movements of the body, 
lessons in the adjustment to the seeing 
world, elementary music, Braille, and simple 
handicrafts. 

In India, the number of blind children 
under the age of five is about fifteen 
thousand ; but no provision has yet been 
made for their preschool education. These 
children, thus, commence the tough trek of 
their lives with two outstanding handicaps— 
blindness and the lack of preschool 
training. 

2. It has already been noted that the 
advanced countries of the West enacted 
legislations about half a century ago, 
making the school attendance of blind 
children free and compulsory in the same 
manner as that of the seeing. The first 
law of this description was passed by the 
British Parliament in 1893, providing for 
the free and compulsory education of 
sightless children between the ages of five 
and fourteen. Attention has also been 
called to the fact that these countries have 
fully recognised the education of blind 
boys and girls as a public responsibility 
and that they have established a network 
of educational institutions for them, en- 
tirely supported by the public treasury. 

A Committee on Minimal Essentials, 
set up by the American Association of 
Instructors of the Blind, has advocated the 
following four aims of education of the 
blind : 

(a) Physical.—‘‘ The development of 
a strong and healthful physique capable 


of resisting disease and meeting the unusual 
physical strain inherent in the handicap.” 
The health and medical problems, accen- 
tuated by blindness, as well as the special 
need of physical education for the blind, 
have already been noticed in the previous 
portion of this article. 

(b) Academic.—‘‘ A thorough  ele- 
mentary and high school education 
equivalent to that afforded to seeing child- 
ren.” In order to make the academic 
education of the blind successful and com- 
parable to that of the seeing, several factors 
have to be taken into consideration, some 
of which are briefly noted below : 

I. The success of literary education is 
dependent on the availability of a sufficient 
supply of books and periodicals in Braille 
as well as talking-books. In order to meet 
this need, several printing presses have 
been installed in the Western countries for 
the purpose of embossing books and 
journals in Braille. Lakhs of books on 
various subjects have already been trans- 
cribed in this type, and there are about four 
scores of periodicals, including the famous 
‘*Reader’s Digest,” printed in English 
Braille. Before the last great war, there was 
even a daily paper published in Braille 
in Japan. A number of studios have also 
been set up for the purpose of producing 
the talking-book records. In the United 
States of America, there are twenty-seven 
public libraries for the blind, controlled by 
the Library of Congress in Washington, 
D. C., and financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, from where Braille literature and 
talking-books are supplied to blind readers 
without any charge. Besides these public 
libraries, there is a large number of private 
libraries, attached to blind institutions and 
printing plants. By a recent Act of the 
Congress, an annual appropriation of 
$1,125,000 (about Rs. 3,700,000) has been 
made for printing Braille literature and the 
manufacture of talking-books. It is in- 
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teresting to note that this enormous figure 
was reached last year through a gradual 
process of augmentation from the initial 
modest amount of $10,000 (Rs. 33,000) 
granted for the first time in 1879 for 
Braille printing. To facilitate and encourage 
reading among the blind, laws have been 
passed granting the libraries and the blind 
readers the franking privilege for the pur- 
pose of sending Braille books and the 
talking-records through the post. In other 
countries, like Great Britain, where no 
such franking privilege is in existence, 
there are regulations permitting the des- 
patch of reading matter for the blind at 
considerably reduced postal rates. 

Il. It is apparent that the Braille 
printing plants and the talking-book studios 
cannot be expected to reproduce the 
existing as well as the ever-growing range of 
printed matter for the direct use of the 
blind. The sightless boys and girls in schools 
and colleges and those outside these educa- 
tional institutions are required to read a vast 
number of books and journals which are 
not available either in Braille or on the 
gramophone disc. They can do this with 
the assistance of paid or voluntary readers. 
In the United States of America, several 
State Governments grant from $200—500 
annually to blind students in order to pay 
for reading services. But the blind usually 
require much more reading than what is 
assured with this financial aid. Arrange- 
ments have, therefore, been made in many 
Western cities and towns to provide the 
blind with voluntary readers. Without 
the help of these kind-hearted and socially 
inspired persons, many among the blind 
could never have completed their studies or 
prepared themselves adequately for their 
professions. 

Several of these voluntary readers are 
not, however, familiar with the special 
requirements of the blind. It is desirable 
that they acquire some knowledge about 
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blindness and about the blind so that their 
services are rendered 100 per cent useful 
to those for whom they are meant. It may 
be of interest to read the following list 
of ‘‘Do’s and Don’ts” for voluntary 
readers for the blind, prepared by the 
New York Association for the Blind : 

(i) Always make your presence 
known. The blind cannot see 
who you are. 

(ii) Be natural. Talk with a blind 
person as you would a seeing 
person. 

(iii) Be cheerful. The majority of the 
blind are not depressed. 

(iv) Be patient. It takes the blind 
longer to do many things. 

(v) Use. tact. Remember, a blind 
person is just like you except 
that he cannot see. 

(vi) Use special care in speaking. 
Your voice should be moderate 
and pleasant. 

(vii) Always leave doors open or 
closed as you found them. 
The blind have probably left 
them that way on purpose. 

(viii) Instill independence. The blind 
man is his own best helper. 

(ix) Help familiarize the blind with 
their surroundings. They are at 
ease when they know where 
they are. 

(x) Don’t make unnecessary noises. 
The blind are largely dependent 
upon the sense of hearing. Un- 
necessary noises are confusing. 

(xi) Don’t misplace their articles. It 
is doubly hard to find articles 
when you cannot see them. 

(xii) Don’t leave anything around 
that could cause injury or dis- 
comfort through touch. 

(xiii) Don't give false sympathy. The 
blind don’t want pity but con- 
sideration. 
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It may be observed that these salutary 
instructions should be followed not only 
by the voluntary readers, but by every 
one who has to deal with a sightless in- 
dividual. This correct understanding of 
the needs and ways of the blind will help 
to socialise them, and their social adjust- 
ment is surely one of the paramount aims 
of blind education. 

In order to point out another aspect of 
the reading service for the blind, a few 
passages may be quoted from ‘‘ Whereas I 
was Blind,’ an autobiography of Lieut. 
Colonel Sir Ian Fraser, C. B. E., who lost 
his vision in the first world war in his 
‘teens and who is at present a member of 
the British Parliament and the Chairman of 
St. Dunstan’s in London : 

‘* You will find reading aloud a very 
great pleasure, and in many respects a 
necessity. Here again an easy relationship 
between yourself and the person who volun- 
teers to read to you is most important. 
Assume that your companion would not be 
reading to you unless he or she wanted to. 
While, therefore, you hope that he will 
enjoy the book or the newspaper himself, 
his primary concern is to read to you. 
If he is a stranger, or at any rate a stranger to 
this job, he’ll probably say, ‘tell me how you 
like me to read to you.’ The answer is 
that you want him to read as fast as possible 
and without making comments at the end 
of the paragraphs or pages. You do not 
want the reader’s personality or inter- 
pretation to come between you and the 
writer, and this is particularly the case 
where private letters are concerned. I 
remember an old lady who read me the 
newspaper once: it went something like 
this—‘ Liner torpedoed in the Atlantic. 
My ! Isn’t that awful !! I don’t think we'll 
read about that. Parson marries a Kitchen- 
maid. I wonder why they do that sort of 
thing ?’—A long silence lasting some minu- 
tes while she reads a snappy bit which 


appeals to her—then, ‘Oh, of course. 
Canadians, splendid attack. I’m tired of the 
war, I don’t think we'll read that. Well, 
there isn’t any news this morning.’—A 
most fruitful session !” 

Ill. The training of teachers for the 
blind is also an important subject, the 
urgency of which has not been properly 
realised by all school administrators. They 
often appoint teachers who never taught 
any blind child before or had no training 
in this special field. At times, it also happens 
that they never even came in direct contact 
with any blind person, and the main reason 
of their choosing this work is to be sought 
in the principle of the line of the least 
resistance. Dr. T. D. Cutsforth, himself 
blind, is of the opinion that the teachers 
in blind institutions are generally of a lower 
intellectual calibre than those of the ordi- 
nary schools. Whether or not this statement 
is completely correct, it is difficult to say ; 
but that it contains some element of truth 
can hardly be denied. 

Blindness involves several psycholo- 
gical and pedagogical problems, and it is 
impossible for a person to be an efficient 
teacher of the blind without an adequate 
acquaintance with them. The mechanics of 
Braille reading and writing should be 
mastered by every teacher of the blind. 
Without this, he cannot be expected to 
appraise the difficulties which the sightless 
pupils experience in learning. It is strongly 
recommended that the teacher should 
learn to read Braille with his fingers. This 
will bring him into closer touch with the 
reading situation of his pupils. 

Again, the teacher of the blind must 
have a clear understanding of the special 
psychological situations arising directly or 
indirectly from the loss of vision. Instruc- 
tional or disciplinary measures, in the 
absence of this knowledge, do not lead to 
desirable results. He should be familiar 
with the questions as to how memory, 
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imagination, intelligence, sense-impressions, 
etc., ate affected by the deprivation of 
sight, and what bearing they have on the 
educative processes in general. 

It should be the duty of every school 
authority to recruit teachers from among 
those who have obtained this specialised 
training. Of course, there should be pro- 
visions for such training, so that a sufficient 
number of trained teachers may always be 
available. Such training facilities have been 
offered in England since 1907. The objec- 
tives of this training are described as 
follows : 

(i) To promote the training of 
teachers ; 

(ii) To raise their status by giving 
them a recognised position as 
specialists in the field of educa- 
tion ; 

(iii) To give teachers an opportunity 
of submitting their qualifica- 
tions to an accredited body ; 

(iv) To raise the tone and character 
of the institution generally ; 

(v) To diffuse by means of a 
library, lectures and otherwise, 
information on all matters con- 
nected with the educational, 
moral, mental and social con- 
ditions of the blind ; and 

(vi) To encourage interchange of 
thought and opinion and to 
promote fellowship. ‘ 

In England, every school for the blind is 
compelled to recruit teachers who have 
passed this training examination and have 
obtained the diploma from the College of 
Teachers of the Blind. It is deprived of its 
Government subsidy if it employs a teacher 
without this diploma. 

In America, the first training pro- 
gramme for teachers of the blind was 
initiated in 1920 at the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind in collaboration with the 
Harvard University by Dr. E. E, Allen, the 


then Director of that school. Training 
facilities have been offered on a larger scale 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
in conjunction with the New York Institute 
for the Education of the Blind on the initia- 
tive of Dr. M. E. Frampton, the Principal 
of the New York Institute for the Education 
of the Blind. This type of training is also 
offered at four other American Universities 
more or less regularly, viz., Temple Univer- 
sity in co-operation with the Overbrook 
Institution for the Blind, Duke University 
with the North Carolina State School for 
the Blind, Ohio State University with the 
Ohio State School for the Blind, and at the 
California University with the California 
School for the Blind. Besides, a number of 
short summer courses are arranged in 
different educational institutions of the 
country. 

In order to make this training suc- 
cessful, three conditions ought to be 
satistied : 

First, a sufficient number of persons 
should be induced to receive 
this training. Some people have 
very queer notions about the 
blind and hesitate to work 
with them. These people should 
be convinced of the normality 
of the sightless persons by 
acquainting them with the acti- 
vities of blind schools and the 
achievements of blind indivi- 
duals. 

Secondly, there should be ample 
scope for the absorption of 
these trained teachers in schools 
and organisations for the blind. 
As in England, there ought to 
be a rigid principle everywhere 
that no person should be em- 
ployed as a teacher for the blind 
unless he has obtained a certi- 
ficate or diploma in _ this 
specialised training. 
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Lastly, these teachers must be given 
good salaries, so that the best 
brains. may be attracted to 
this field. Generally, the teachers 
of the blind receive a lower 
scale of pay than those in 
ordinary schools. But the pro- 
verbial mediocre teaching in 
schools for the blind will not 
cease unless very capable 
persons are recruited for this 
work and paid reasonably high 
salaries. 

IV. It has been a long-standing con- 
troversy regarding the desirability or 
otherwise of employing blind persons for 
teaching similarly afflicted children. Those 
who argue against it contend that the 
sightless teachers are unable to maintain 
discipline in the classroom and to correct 
the mannerisms which are so common 
with children without sight. There is, no 
doubt, some force in this contention. For 
this reason it may be conceded that there 
should not be a sightless teacher for teach- 
ing the blind children in infant classes. It 
is, however, strongly felt that, in the upper 
classes, the sightless teachers are even 
more efficient than the sighted. Because, in 
the first place, they are thoroughly familiar 
with the techniques of Braille reading and 
writing ; and, in the second place, they 
naturally understand the psychological 
situations, brought about by blindness, 
with greater sympathy and thoroughness 
than the teachers with sight. 

Besides these two advantages, there are 
certain other considerations for which the 
sightless persons should be allowed to 
teach blind children. The inferiority com- 
plex which is so common with these 
children is gradually removed through the 
personal example of the sightless teacher. 
The success of the teacher in his own life 
brings hope and encouragement to his blind 
pupils and provides incentives for their 
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work. Again, when a sighted teacher 
explains something which his  sightless 
pupils cannot easily follow, the latter are 
tempted to excuse their inability by the 
plea that the subject is easy for a sighted 
person, but they themselves are not ex- 
pected to find it so easy. This serves as 
a deterrent to the exercise of their 
best efforts. But this does not happen 
when they learn under a teacher without 
sight. 

Dr. Carl Strehl, the Director of a 
German blind institution rightly says, 
‘*As a rule, the blind child will have 
more faith in a blind teacher ; for in the 
blind teacher one has a reason to expect a 
deeper understanding of the psychological 
problems of the blind child. His example 
will usually help to overcome the inferiority 
complex that is so common with blind 
children.” 

Remarking about the defects of a sight- 
ed person teaching the blind, Dr. E. E. 
Allen, the Director Emeritus of the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind in America, 
states, ‘‘ She (the sighted teacher) teaches 
academic subjects and may teach them 
extremely well after academic fashion ; 
but blindly, nevertheless, for since she is 
blissfully ignorant of the difficulties blind 
people have to cope with after school days, 
she is not consciously preparing boys 
and girls for the life that awaits them’ 
Perhaps you know that the French act 
upon the conviction that none but the 
blind are fit to teach the blind.” 

Dr. T. R. Armitage, the founder of the 
British and Foreign Blind Association, held 
the view that no institution and organisation 
for the blind should have a sighted person 
on its staff. He was prompted to advocate 
this opinion in the belief that it is never 
possible for a sighted person to have a 
thorough conception of the numerous 
problems confronting the sightless indi- 
viduals, 
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From all these observations it should 
be understood that blindness per se is a 
strong qualification for a teacher of the 
blind. The sightless teacher must be 
highly educated and must have the specia- 
lised training for teaching the blind. If 
these conditions are fulfilled, a blind person 
is certainly better fitted to be a teacher of 
the blind than his sighted compatriot. 
Mainly for the benefit of the pupils, the 
ratio of sightless teachers should constitute 
at least 25 per cent of the entire teaching 
staff of every school for the blind. 

A btief pause may be permitted at this 
stage in order to call attention to the 
condition of blind education in India in 
respect of the factors in academic education, 
just dealt with in the foregoing 
paragraphs. This will convey a rough idea 
of what still remains to be accomplished for 
at least a minority of the Indian blind with a 
view to transforming them into social 
assets. 

According to the Census Report of 
1931, there were about seventy thousand 
sightless boys and girls in this country 
between the ages of five and twenty. 
There are about thirty institutions intended 
to impart education to those belonging to 
this age level. From the Western stand- 
point, this number of schools is hardly 
adequate for seventy thousand blind per- 
sons inasmuch as there are oyer sixty 
institutions for about fifteen-thousand 
sightless boys and girls in America. But, 
strangely enough, only about one thousand 
pupils are receiving education in these 
thirty institutions, although there is 
accommodation for more than two thousand 
persons in them. The blind institutions in 
India experience extreme difficulties in 
attracting students as they have to compete 
with mendicancy, open or disguised, which 
absorbs the overwhelming majority of the 
blind of this age group. Unless the attrac- 
tions for this profitable beggary be removed, 
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there is very little chance of this vast 
number of the blind coming forward 
for education and a disciplined life. All 
the progressive countries in the West 
have abolished beggary by legislation and 
have also passed laws for compulsory 
school attendance for blind boys and girls. 
The latter have, therefore, no other alter- 
native than to seek admission in schools 
and classes for the blind. 

There is no central printing press or a 
library for the blind in this country. The 
obvious result is that the Indian blind— 
either of schoolgoing age or adults—have 
no books or journals in Braille which can 
be employed to promote their education 
or recreation. It is a matter of deep regret 
that the boys and girls of blind schools in 
India have to continue the hard task of 
embossing their texbooks with their own 
hands. This practice involves a great hard- 
ship and a huge waste of time on the part 
of these school children. Reading and 
writing Braille is a much more slow and 
tedious process than ordinary reading and 
writing, and the education of these children, 
thus, becomes slow and unpleasant in view 
of the necessity of having to transcribe the 
texbooks by the educants themselves. 
To add to this misery, there is no arrange- 
ment in this country to furnish the blind 
students with paid or voluntary readers to 
compensate for the total absence of Braille 
literature and talking-books. This has pre- 
vented many sightless aspirants from pursu- 
ing higher education and the so-called 
learned professions. 

There is no recognised provision for 
professional training for the intending 
teachers and workers for the blind in this 
country except the one introduced at the 
Calcutta University in 1940. The number 
of sightless teachers in schools for the blind 
in India is too insignificant to be recorded. 
Having regard to these circumstances, 
it is small wonder that the blind in this 
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country, with a very few exceptions, have 
not yet been able to emerge from the 
pristine state of social liability. 

V. There is not always a clear realisa- 
tion on the part of the educators of children 
without sight that the intellectual education 
of the latter must be supplemented by 
contacts with the objective realities as 
often as possible. There is almost an in- 
finite number of percepts which the seeing 
children acquire without any conscious 
effort at all—they, more or less, thrust 
themselves on the consciousness of these 
children and become an inseparable part 
of their mental equipment. But the blind 
children require patient and protracted 
instruction in order to gain this perceptual 
knowledge directly on some occasions, 
and vicariously on others. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that the education 
of these children must, of necessity, 
remain inadequate in several important 
respects and that their social acceptability 
is sure to be affected adversely unless en- 
deavours are made to extend and perfect 
their knowledge of concrete objects. 

The colossal ignorance about ordinary 
objects, which may be occasioned by visual 
impairment, unless counterbalanced by 
appropriate training, may be illustrated by 
the results of tests and discussions in a 
prominent school for the blind in the 
United States. Some of the adolescent 
boys and girls of this institution stated that 
a rat was as large as a rabbit, a cow was about 
six feet high, a sheep was a little smaller, 
and a robin was as large as an owl. This 
kind of erroneous knowledge is inevitable 
where concepts cannot be obtained through, 
or verified by, direct experiential contacts. 
A reference to the knowledge of the rural 
conditions, possessed by a person born, 
raised and caged in the city all his life, 
and vice versa, may be. made in this 


context. The only important difference 
is that a city-bred person may enlighten 


his ideas about the rural conditions by 
visiting a village, while a villager can do 
the same regarding the city life, but the 
visual aspects of the outside world remain, 
for ever, impervious to those who are 
incurably blind. 

The remedial measure, in the case of 
the blind, is to allow them to have tactual 
experience of as many animate and inani- 
mate objects as feasible. The school must 
arrange for them frequent excursions to 
places of interests, e.g., the zoological 
garden, the botanical garden, the museum, 
the post office, different kinds of 
shops, etc., and the children should 
be permitted to gain a direct knowledge 
of animals and objects through the 
sense of touch. Every institution should 
also. have a museum of its own with a 
large variety of stuffed animals, birds, and 
various kinds of toys and tangible repre- 
sentations in order to provide to its blind 
pupils a knowledge of the objective world. 

It is, of course, undeniable that there 
are many objects and natural phenomena 
which do not submit to tactual mani- 
pulations. These things should be explained 
to the blind in terms of the sensory 
experiences open to them. Else, the know- 
ledge of the visual world will be more 
verbal than real with these children. 

VI. All the points touching the 
academic education of the blind, elaborated 
so far, have been discussed with particular 
reference to residential institutions, 
although they are equally applicable to the 
educational endeavours of sightless boys 
and girls in ordinary schools or in their 
own homes. In every country, the education 
of the blind was introduced in boarding 
schools in view of the special methods, 
techniques, and appliances required in this 
type of education and also because of the 
transportation difficulties of persons with- 
out vision. For some time past, however, 
the traditional practice of educating sightless 
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children in segregated and cloistered insti- 
tutions has been seriously questioned 
by many educators of the blind on psycho- 
logical, educational, sociological, and finan- 
cial grounds. 

In the beginning of the 19th century, 
Johann Wilhelm Klein, the founder of the 
blind institution in Vienna, appears to be 
the first to advocate the need of educating 
the blind with the seeing in ordinary 
schools. No heed was, however, paid to 
this advocacy as the conception was too 
much ahead of the times. In 1851, Dr. 
Samuel Gridley Howe, the first Director of 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind in 
America, revived this suggestion of Klein 
and stressed the advantages of this particular 
variety of ‘‘ Co-education” of the blind 
and the seeing in general schools. It was 
left to Mr. Frank H. Hall, one of the 
foremost educators of the blind in the 
United States, to carry out this idea into 
actual practice in Chicago in 1900. Since 
his time, this movement in America 
has become so popular to the parents 
and the guardians of visually handicapped 
children and to the children themselves 
that, according to an educational survey 
in 1936, there were more blind and partially- 
sighted boys and girls studying in ordinary 
schools than those enrolled at residential 
institutions for the blind—the recorded 
number being 7,251 in ordinary schools 
and 5,851 in special institutions. A particu- 
lar note should be taken of the fact that, 
although the first residential school for the 
blind in America was established 68 years 
before this amalgamated education took 
a practical shape, yet, in course of only 36 
years, the ordinary seeing schools served 
the educational needs of a larger number of 
visually handicapped boys and girls 
than the institutions for the blind, of 
which there are over 60 in the United 
States! In New York City alone, four 
schools for the seeing have introduced the 


education of the blind in spite of the exis- 
tence of two residential institutions for 
the blind in that city. 

There must be very good reasons for 
the phenomenal growth of this particular 
type of ‘‘Co-education” in America. 
Only the most important of these reasons 
are mentioned here : 

(i) Dr. Harry Best, Professor of 
Sociology at the University of 
Louisville, Kentucky, U.S.A., 
rightly points out that, ‘‘ The 
principle of the day-school is 
nothing but the manifestation of 
the scientific conviction, found 
in evidence in more than one 
field of education and of child 
welfare today, that institutional 
life for children should be 
reduced to its lowest possible 
limits. It results from a general 
belief that the institution is more 
or less out of place in modern 
conceptions of the treatment of 
the child, and isto be accepted 
only in the absence of anything 
better.” Mr. Frank H. Hall, 
referred to previously, believed 
firmly that, ‘‘ The institutionali- 
zation of blind children 
constitutes a handicap in later 
life even more serious than the 
lack of vision.” As a result of 
this institutionalisation, a blind 
child is made to feel dependent 
upon the rest of society and is 
led to believe that the world 
owes him a living. Such an 
attitude chills personal efforts 
and ambitions and causes blind- 
ness to be associated with social 
parasitism in the minds of the 
seeing people. Besides, the con- 
stant associations with children 
similarly afflicted make it very 
dificult for many to acquire 
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normal personalities. At the 
end of this segregation from 
society for several years, the 
blind children find it rather 
hard to adjust themselves psy- 
chologically to the seeing world. 
The parents and the guardians 
are more familiar with ordinary 
schools than with special institu- 
tions, and they prefer to send 
their blind children to the seeing 
schools if special provisions 
exist. Institutions are usually 
looked upon with suspicion 
by them. 

According to the modern prin- 
ciples of educational psycho- 
logy, an institution can never 
take the place of home. Due to 
the long residence in a special 
institution, a blind child’s atti- 
tude towards his home and 
the members of his family 
undergoes a considerable 
change. The parents themselves 
come to think in course of 
time that there is another 
agency to take care of 
their blind child, and, therefore, 
become lax in discharging their 
parental duties towards him. 
As Dr. R. V. Merry, himself 
blind, and one of the notable 
educators of the blind in 
America, remarks, ‘‘ The home 
contacts give the blind child an 
appreciative understanding of 
the economic problems of the 
home, and urge him to make 
an effort towards self-support.”’ 
The standard of education in 
special institutions is very often 
inferiof to that obtaining in 
ordinary seeing schools. On 
this point, Dr. Merry has the 
following observation to make : 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


‘It should be pointed out 
that, on the whole, day-school 
classes for blind children are 
not so prone to adhere to out- 
worn theories and methods as 
are residential institutions. The 
fact that these classes are a 
recognised part of the public 
school systems of cities where 
they are located, tends to bring 
them in line with the best 
current educational practices for 
seeing children.’’ Besides, if a 
blind pupil pursues his educa- 
tion in a general school, it will 
be easy for an average person, 
to whom he may apply for a 
position upon the completion 
of his studies, to measure the 
exact extent and standard of 
his accomplishment. 

If blind children attend ordi- 
nary schools, the seeing people 
get a better opportunity to be 
conversant with the needs and 
problems arising out of their 
deprivation of vision. The sight- 
ed and the sightless children 
also learn to understand each 
other from their early associa- 
tions in their school life, and 
the questions of superiority 
or inferiority complex can hard- 
ly arise. 

In ordinary schools, blind pupils 
find an opportunity to make 
friendships which may be of 
immense use to them in future. 
Their sighted friends are likely 
to be more helpful to them in 
social and business ways on the 
termination of their school years 
than their classmates of a spe- 
cial institution. 

In order to attend a day-school, 
the blind children have to go 
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out on the street every day. 
This gradually gives them 
courage to travel independently. 
It will be shown later that 
the economic life of blind adults 
is curtailed considerably be- 
cause of the inability on the 
part of many to undertake 
independent travelling, as it 
is not financially possible for 
most of them to pay for a guide 
or to secure a voluntary one. 
(viii) The generally all-embracing pro- 
gramme controlling all the 
waking hours of the sightless 
inmates of a residential institu- 
tion, gives them very little 
opportunity to develop sponta- 
neity and freedom of action. 

(ix) Lastly, the maintenance cost in 
a day-school is about fifty per 
cent less than in a_ special 
institution. The blind boys and 
girls attend the ordinary schools 
in their localities with their 
sighted brothers and sisters and 
pay the usual tuition fees. They 
receive lessons in the same class 
with other pupils. On the teach- 
ing staff there is one who is 
specially trained in the educa- 
tional and psychological 
problems entailed by blind- 
ness. He spends some time 
every day with the blind pupils 
of his school and helps them 
to meet their peculiar difficul- 
ties. Otherwise, there is hardly 
any distinction between the 
blind and seeing children in an 
ordinary school. 

Having regard to the present economic 
conditions in India, the last of the foregoing 
arguments should prove to be the most 
weighty. The parents and the guardians 
are usually too poor to send their sightless 


children and wards to the existing institu- 
tions situated far away from their homes 
and to defray the expenses necessary for 
education in residential institutions. Ad- 
mitting, for the sake of argument, that 
residential institutions are better suited 
to the needs of sightless children, a huge 
amount of funds will be necessary to 
establish new institutions throughout the 
country. It is, however, apparent that it is 
very difficult, if not impossible, to collect 
the requisite funds to set up a sufficient 
number of institutions to meet the 
demands of about seventy thousand blind 
boys and girls. The obvious way out is 
that these children should stay in their own 
homes and receive education in the ordinary 
schools of their localities without much 
expense to the parents and the guardians. 

It must be mentioned here that the 
subject of residential institution versus 
day-school for the blind is still a matter of 
heated controversy. The proponents of the 
residential institution point out that, not- 
withstanding certain advantages of the day 
school, the latter is not in a position to 
provide for the type of musical and indus- 
trial training which the majority of the 
sightless adolescent require. This dispute, 
however, has yielded two compromises. 
According to the first, the blind boys and 
girls should study first in ordinary schools 
until they are ready for specialised musical 
or industrial education which should be 
provided by special institutions. The second 
compromise, urges, on the other hand, 
that the blind children should join the 
residential institutions first in order to 
master the special methods and techniques 
and that they should be sent up to ordinary 
schools during the last two or three years 
of their secondary education. It should be 
noted that the second compromise has 
been given effect to by the authorities 
of most of the progressive institutions for 
the blind in America. 
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The position in Great Britain is, how- 
ever, a sharp contrast from that in the 
United States. The day-school movement 
for the blind was given a trial in Great 
Britain for some years, but it has virtually 
been abandoned in favour of residential 
institutions. 

VII. In connection with the academic 
instruction—elementary and secondary— 
of sightless boys and girls, the incorpora- 
tion of afew words about their higher 
(college or university) education seems to 
be in order inasmuch as those under 
consideration in the present section are 
between the ages of five and twenty and as 
those coming within the range of the last few 
years of this age period are old enough to 
be students of a college or of a university. 
The first and the foremost question re- 
garding the higher education of the blind 
has been and, to some extent, still is ; 
Should they go to college ? Those who argue 
against the highc~ cducation of the blind 
point out that this type of preparation is 
dependent on the use of sight to such a 
high degree and that competition in the 
so-called learned professions is so keen 
that the sightless persons will be at a terrible 
disadvantage in these fields of endeavour. 
Many have also questioned the intellectual 
adequacy of the blind for the successful 
prosecution of higher education. This well- 
meaning but unwarranted doubt led the 
authorities of most of the schools for the 
blind in every country, particularly in the 
pioneering phase of this work, to provide 
only elementary education for their pupils 
and to lay special emphasis on manual 
training. 

It has been established experimentally 
that blindness per se does neither raise nor 
lower the intelligence of a person. The fact 
that the incidence of mental deficiency 
among the blind is higher than among the 
physically normal people is a ributable to 
the social situations arising from the lack 


of vision and not to the visual disability 
itself. This, indeed, is a strong argument for 
the vital need of education for the blind as 
it is through the right type of education 
that they can eradicate a good proportion 
of these social situations which either 
result from, or are concomitant with, 
the loss of physical vision. 

The intellectual possibilities among the 
blind were in evidence long before a uni- 
versal system of education was set up for 
the benefit of these people. History records 
a large number of sightless persons who rose 
to intellectual eminence mainly through 
their own exertions. For instance, Didymus 
of Alexandria, blind from his fourth year, 
became a professor in theology at the Uni- 
versity of Alexandria in the fourth century 
A. D., while Nicholas Saunderson, who lost 
his sight in his first year, was appointed a 
professor at the Cambridge University 
early in the 18th century, and the subject 
of his lectures, strangely enough, comprised 
the Newtonian theories of light and colour. 

It is undeniable that every blind person 
is not fit for higher education—this being 
equally true in the case of those who can see. 
To quote Dr. Carl Strehl, an illustrious 
educationist in Germany, who has already 
been mentioned in some other context in 
the present article ; ‘‘ Only the exceptional- 
ly talented, physically healthy and deter- 
mined blind person who has a decided 
preference for mental work should be 
encouraged to enter a university. If these 
requirements are fulfilled, the blind intel- 
lectual worker will probably make a better 
living than a blind manual worker ; eyesight 
will be less missed by the blind man in the 
intellectual field than by the blind hand- 
worker. In the case of a person losing his 
sight when attending an advanced school or 
a university, it will have to be seriously 
considered whether his physical and mental 
condition justify a continuation of his 
studies,” 
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It is equally undeniable that higher 
education is fraught with many challenging 
difficulties for persons with serious visual 
limitations. It is highly desirable that the 
sightless aspirants for higher education 
should enroll themselves in general colleges 
or universities and that there should not be 
any special and segregated institution for 
higher learning on the model of the 
Gallaudet College, situated in Washington, 
D. C., which is the only college of its kind 
in the world, designed exclusively to serve 
the hypacusic. Several attempts were made 
in the last century to set up a similar college 
for the blind in the United States ; but it 
should be noted that the severest attack 
against this type of specialized institutions 
came from the ranks of the sightless 
individuals themselves. The pursuit of 
education in ordinary colleges or uni- 
versities, beneficial as it surely is in many 
respects, gives rise to various problems in 
adjustment and transportation. These can 
be and have been taken care of quite 
satisfactorily through the resourcefulness of 
the sightless educants themselves as well as 
through the co-operation of the students, 
faculty members, and the administrative 
staff of the institution concerned. Besides, 
steps have been taken in the advanced 
countries, as pointed out before, to remove 
the difficulties arising from the necessity 
of handling an enormous quantity of printed 
matter, through the financial assistance from 
the State to pay for the services of readers, 
the provision of reading services on a 
voluntary basis, and through the production 
of Braille literature as well as talking-books 
with the Government and private aid. The 
obvious hurdles in the pursuit for higher 
education by the blind should not be 
marshalled into an argument against en- 
couraging those among them who are fit for, 
and desirous of, such education. To do so 
is not only an irrational interference with 
the principle of self-determination, but 


it also deprives society of the useful services 
which could be rendered by the blind 
intellectuals if proper opportunities were 
offered to them. 


(c) Vocational.—‘‘ Vocational instruc- 
tion adapted to each pupil’s ability with a 
view to enabling him to become self- 
supporting.” The importance of appropriate 
vocational guidance and vocational training 
for the blind in school can hardly be 
overemphasized in view of the deplorably 
circumscribed range of employment possi- 
bilities for these persons in later life. This 
subject has received an elaborate treatment 
in another article by the present writer, 
written for this journal, and it is felt that 
to cover the same ground here will be an 
unnecessary repetition. The readers are, 
therefore, referred to  ‘‘ Vocational 
Guidance of the Blind,’ The Indian 
Journal of Social Work, Vol. V, pp. 213-221 
(March, 1945). 


(d) Social.-—‘‘ Socialization of each 
pupil to enable him to become an acceptable 
and contented member of the community.” 
It has already been mentioned in the earlier 
part of this discussion that social adjustment 
of the blind should be one of the two 
supreme aims of every institution intended 
for these persons. The visual disability 
has an unmistakable tendency to isolate 
and segregate its victims from the rest of 
the community and to restrict their asso- 
ciation to those similarly afflicted or to 
compel them to take refuge into themselves 
in complete submission to what they. regard 
as an inescapable situation. This attitude 
pattern is inevitable when a sightless person 
feels himself as cut loose from others and 
loses his sense of belongingness to his 
fellow human beings. Every earnest endea- 
vour must be made to retrieve him from 
this drooping mental state, else, he will 
remain as a confirmed social liability for 
the rest of his life. 
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It should be clearly recognised that the 
most satisfying type of social adjustment 
of the blind is inseparably linked up with 
their economic independence and the trans- 
formation of the present-day illogical and 
inconsistent public attitude towards the 
effects of blindness. Obviously enough, the 
sightless individuals cannot be expected 
to achieve any measure of social adjustment 
if they are denied all opportunities of earn- 
ing a reasonable livelihood and if they are 
treated by the physically normal as sub- 
human and absolutely unnecessary to the 
social organism. 

These two momentous topics, viz., 
the economic independence of the blind 
and the public attitude towards blindness, 
will be discussed later in their proper places. 
At present, the discussion will be confined 
to that aspect of social adjustment which can 
be and should be taken care of in an educa- 
tional institution. Some components of 
social adjustment of the blind through 
education have already been indicated in 
connection with the need of athletics in 
a blind school as well as the education of the 
blind with the seeing in ordinary schools. 
An attempt to demonstrate the value of 
the role of recreative activity as a socializing 
factor in the life of a sightless individual 
will be made in the subsequent paragraphs. 

From the standpoint of the traditional 
theory of education, recreation does not 
generally enter into the school curriculum. 
But in modern times, recreation occupies 
a prominent place in an educational pro- 
gramme. The invention of labour-saving 
and time-saving devices has made fora great 
deal of leisure for the people in general, 
and how to make the best use of this 
surplus time is a matter of considerable 
importance. 

Recreation is no recreation unless it 
helps creation and the spending of time in 
sheer idleness has hardly any therapeutic 
value. Work and recreation must be well 


6 


co-ordinated and must help each other. 
Hence, the timing, duration and the kind 
of recreation have to be considered in 
order to draw up a curriculum for recrea- 
tive activities. 

The children without sight are generally 
taught at residential institutions, particularly 
in India as there is no class for these pupils 
in any regular school. It, thus, behoves 
these institutions to provide for various 
sorts of recreations for their pupils. 

The amusements and hobbies are 
potent factors in the process of socializing 
the blind since they bring them in contact 
with others and make them oblivious of 
their handicap at least for some time. 
Different indoor and outdoor games which 
the sightless pupils enjoy and in which 
they can participate without any difficulty, 
should be provided for. Trips and 
excursions to places of interest should be 
arranged. These are of immense importance 
for the blind both from the recreational 
and educational points of view. Similarly, 
the attendance at interesting lectures, musi- 
cal demonstrations, dramatic performances, 
first-rate talkies, and other entertaining 
programmes have both avocational and 
instructional significance. 

In this connection, the importance of 
dramatics as a recreation in schools for the 
blind should be adequately emphasized. 
The dramatic shows, staged by blind boys 
and girls, afford them not only immense 
entertainment, but also affect them favoura- 
bly in several other ways. Blindness brings 
in its train various irksome limitations 
and cruel restrictions on both physical and 
mental freedom and opportunities for self- 
expression are far more restricted among the 
blind than among the seeing. The participa- 
tion by the blind in dramatics provides for 
them one of these opportunities for self- 
expression. The dramatic show is the surest 
and the pleasantest method of teaching the 
blind correct poise and graceful movement, 
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and these factors add considerably to 
the social acceptability of sightless indivi- 
duals. While curveting on the school stage, 
they may be taught those simple and natural 
gestures which the seeing learn without 
effort by merely imitating others. Some 
blind children are naturally less restricted 
physically than others ; but most of them 
must be carefully taught even the most 
elementary gestures. Lack of gestures, 
rigidity of the body, and the absence of 
facial expression have too long been thought 
the characteristics of the sightless people. 

Again, as the child must do his best 
in the play, so also must he look his best. 
Thus, pride in his personal appearance may 
be encouraged. He will soon wish to look 
well-groomed at all times. 

Lastly, the speech defects which are so 
common among the blind, are expected to 
be removed to some extent through the 
participation in these plays. The most 
important reasons which have been suggest- 
ed to account for this wide prevalence of 
defective speech among the blind are the 
general neuro-muscular tension among 
them, their practice of carrying on baby 
talks for a long time due to the indulgence 
of parents and other relatives, and the 
effects of illness, accidents or the congenital 
conditions which are responsible for the 
loss of vision. For the blind, speech is the 
most effective passport to social intercourse 
and it should be improved to as much 
perfection as possible. In the dramatic 
shows, the efforts on the part of the pupils 
to speak in a distinct and graceful way, 
coupled with the instructions of the coach, 
work to bring about improvements in 
speech. 

In discussing the problem of avocations 
and amusements of the blind, it should be 
remembered that they are under the painful 
necessity of straining their nerves much 
more than those with sight for equipping 
themselves with some amount of education 


and for striving to get along in the world 
which ‘‘ has been made by the seeing and 
for the seeing.” The question of recreational 
activities for the blind pupils is, thus, a 
very vital one, and the school administra- 
tors ought to treat it as such. 

By way of concluding this topic, a 
few passages from Dr. R. S. French may be 
quoted in order to illustrate its importance 
for blind persons in general. Says he: 
**Of recreations, and of avocations in 
general, it holds true that their nature 
should be such and they should be so suited 
to the individual needs and the time at 
the disposal of the individual or group as 
to secure the most wholesome bodily 
effects and the greatest humanizing and 
cheering of the mind. Sports that are a 
mere prolongation of the day’s work, 
occupations that keep busy the same 
muscles and involve the same nervous 
processes, conversations that are gossipy, 
desultory or ‘ dirty,’ athletics that simply 
weary, walks that lead nowhere, all are 
alike deadly, dehumanizing, mechanistic, 
automatizing, in the worst possible sense... 
Education for leisure is absolutely 
imperative both with the young blind and 
with later blinded adults. No training may 
be considered complete which leaves out of 
consideration play and the meanings of 
play. Every teacher of the blind should be 
familiar with the psychology and sociology 
of the subject...On the avocational side 
we have the place for the larger human 
outlook, for the idealistic phases of exi- 
stence, for the drama as a means of emotional 
‘catharsis,’ for the novel, for music 
as art, and for all forms of art that the blind 
may enjoy.” 

To the foregoing four aims of blind 
education, as laid down by the Committee 
on Minimal Essentials, a summarized ac- 
count of which is just concluded, may 
be added another—the fifth aim, viz.. 
psychological adjustment, It should be 
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borne in mind that each of these objectives 
of blind education is dependent on others 
for its complete effectiveness and none 
can be fully achieved without being involved 
in all of them. For instance, the success 
of academic education of the blind depends 
largely on their social and psychological 
adjustment, and this adjustment is, again, 
a result of an integrated system of liberal 
education. This intimate interrelationship 
existing among the various aims of the edu- 
cation of the blind is a fact which one 
cannot afford to ignore. 

The reason for treating the psycholo- 
gical aim as a separate item is that the 
sightless boys and girls must be psycholo- 
gically adjusted to their visual handicap 
before they can be expected to make a 
satisfactory headway in any one of the other 
four objectives. Their emotional maladjust- 
ments, resulting from their visual depri- 
vation, are sometimes of such magnitude 
as to warrant their failure to adjust them- 
selves even to the simplest situation. 
They must be taught how to accept without 
grudge and self-pity the severe limitations 
imposed by their blindness and how to 
make a success of their lives in consonance 
with their ambitions and abilities despite 
these cruel barriers and restrictions. They 
must also be taught not to allow their 
handicap to handicap themselves in any 
major way, and this kind of psychological 
attitude is a sure guarantee to their harmo- 
nious adjustment to any situation in which 
they may find themselves. Besides, blind- 
ness is responsible for the frustration of 
many basic drives of human nature, such 
as, will to power, will to self-assertion, 
desire for independence, the sex urge, etc. 
The visually handicapped persons must be 
made so strong and resourceful as to be 
able to find substitutes and sublimations 
for these repressed urges, and, thus, 
guard themselves against formidable mal- 
adjustments in their lives. 


3. Concerning the problems of educa- 
tion and training of the adult blind, the 
third and the last group of the sightless 
people under the present discussion, the 
first point to be noted is that blindness is 
predominantly an occurrence of advanced 
age and that the number of sightless adults 
in every country constitutes at least 75 per 
cent of the total blind population in that 
particular geographical area. Despite this 
outstanding fact, work in behalf of the adult 
blind is of comparatively recent growth. 
Johann Wilhelm Klein, the greatest educator 
of the blind in Austria, to whom attention 
has already been drawn in the foregoing 
portion of this article, appears to be the 
first to plead for the cause of blind adults 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century; 
but no serious step in this matter seems 
to have been taken until about half a 
century later. 

The term ‘‘adult’”? comprises those 
who are over twenty years of age, and they 
naturally fall under two distinct groups— 
those who lost their sight at birth or during 
the early years of their lives, and those 
newly-blinded, including the war-blinded 
persons. The first group may reasonably 
be assumed to have already adjusted to 
blindness, while a formidable series of 
adjustment problems awaits the second. 
Keeping these two groups in view, their 
requirements may be considered under 
three heads: (a) Adjustment; (b) Training; 
and (c) Employment. 

(a) The adjustment of the newly- 
blinded individuals is a most trying and 
long-drawn process. When a person is 
confronted with physical darkness in his 
adulthood as a result of some disease or 
accident, he appears to lose his morale 
completely and to be unable to picture 
for himself anything but a bleak empty 
and meaningless existence for the rest of 
his life. Obviously enough, he is to be 
redeemed from this depleted state of mind 
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before any sort of training or rehabilitation 
may be attempted. The adjustment process 
ought to be set in motion at a very early 
stage—from the hospital bed, if possible, 
otherwise, psychological reconversion to 
normalcy will be hard and protracted and, 
in some cases, impossible. It is recommen- 
ded that the sightless persons who are well- 
adjusted to their handicapped situation, 
and who have certain achievements to 
their credit, should be entrusted with the 
task of ministering to the adjustment needs 
of the newly-blinded as the personal 
examples of the former will serve as an 
inexhaustible source of strength, self-con- 
fidence, and inspiration for the latter. 


(b) Like adjustment, training is also 
a difficult matter for the adult blind. 
The institutions for the blind are more or 
less exclusively intended for the young 
blind and do not admit those who are 
beyond a specified age level. Besides, the 
combination of higher age and visual 
handicap makes the requisite standard of 
training harder to be achieved than in the 
case of the adolescent blind. Those who 
were deprived of their sight after comple- 
ting their training in certain occupations, 
may have to be re-educated or re-trained for 
a different vocation as the previous one 
may not be feasible in view of the visual 
disability. Endeavours should, however, 
be made to reinstate them, as far as ,practi- 
cable, to the vocations for which they 
are already trained. 


In the progressive countries of the 
West, special institutions have been set 
up for the purpose of imparting training 
to blind adults in various occupations. 
In certain cases, training is also provided 
by the sheltered workshops through the 
age-old system of apprenticeship. But the 
most popular and the widespread practice 
is what is commonly described as ‘‘home 
teaching.” Many blind adults are unable to 


travel to the institutions or the workshops 
on account of the transportation difficulties 
as well as the collateral effects of blindness. 
Certain Government and the private agen- 
cies for the blind send teachers to the homes 
of these individuals in order to provide 
instruction in the subjects for which the 
latter are physically and mentally ready. 
The usual subjects taught are Braille and 
the handicrafts, and the blind trainees 
are provided with this instruction com- 
pletely free of charge. Like the teachers in 
blind institutions, the home teachers, before 
their recruitment, have to go through a 
period of approved training and to receive 
their diplomas from the accredited agencies 
established for this purpose. 


It should be remarked that home 
teaching bears a closer resemblance to 
social case work than to the regular pro- 
fession of teaching as it involves all the 
essentials of social case work, viz., investiga- 
tion, diagnosis, maintenance of records, 
and follow-up. The home teacher not only 
provides instruction in different subjects, 
but also assists the newly-blinded persons 
in learning to be blind, physical orientation 
and in personal and social adjustments. 
In some instances, he even stays in their 
homes for days together in order to facili- 
tate their adjustment to blindness within 
as short a period as possible. Since the 
introduction of this kind of assistance 
in England by the Indigent Blind Visiting 
Society in 1834, and by the Pennsylvania 
Home Teaching Society and the Free 
Circulating Library in America in 18872, 
this social institution has rapidly developed 
into one of the most powerful factors in the 
training and adjustment of the adult 


blind. 


There is a heated controversy on the 
question whether the sightless or the 
sighted home teachers are more efficient 
in, and better suited to, their tasks. It is 
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held that, for certain purposes, e. g., 
reading out from the printed materials, 
writing letters, etc., the sighted are prefer- 
able, while, for certain other purposes, 
e. g., teaching Braille, providing encourage- 
ment and inspiration through personal 
examples, better understanding of the 
requirements of these trainees, etc., the 
sightless are better equipped. It may be 
noted that there are more sighted home 
teachers in Great Britain, while the blind 
home teachers are preferred in America. 
In both these countries, however, women 
have come forward in a much larger number 
for this profession than men. 


It may be mentioned en passant that 
in India very few institutions have arrange- 
ments for the training of the adult blind and 
that there is hardly any sheltered workshop 
in the strict sense of the term. The home 
teaching for the blind is conspicuous by 
its complete absence. These measures 
have to be adopted without any further 
delay if the adult blind, who constitute 
about 90 per cent of the entire sightless 
population in this country, are to become 
useful and contributing members of the 
community. 


(c) The economic success of the adult 
blind is the hardest problem encountered 
by the workers in their behalf. But unless 
this problem be tackled successfully, the 
whole purpose of the training and education 
of the blind will hardly be of any signi- 
ficance either for the sightless indivi- 
duals or for the community. Besides, 
in accordance with the pragmatic defini- 
tion of social efficiency, as elucidated by 
Prof. John Dewey and which was cited 
in the first part of this dissertation, the 
blind people will never be able to raise 
themselves from the status of social liabi- 
lities unless they are able to support them- 
selves and those dependent on them. 
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It is indeed a paradox that the seeing 
people who are, at times, quite generous 
in subsidizing the educational programmes 
for the blind, refuse legitimate opportu- 
nities to these individuals to put their 
knowledge and experience into economic 
usefulness. It should be realized by the 
community that the visually handicapped 
persons, if not employed at the end of 
their training, not only remain as permanent 
social burdens, but all the money and efforts 
expended towards their training and educa- 
tion are also thoroughly wasted. 


Attention should be called to the 
fact that an article by the present writer, 
referred to under 2 (c) of this study, is more 
or less an exhaustive treatment of all the 
elements essential to a successful employ- 
ment programme on behalf of the blind. 
Those interested in this subject are strongly 
urged to read this portion of the present 
discussion in conjunction with that article, 
since the important points, viz., vocational 
guidance, vocational instruction,  place- 
ment, follow-up, etc., stated and elaborated 
therein, will not be repeated here. 


Certain obstacles in the way of a satis- 
factory vocational adjustment are common 
both to the seeing and to the sightless, 
e. g.. dearth of economic opportunities, 
inadequacy of academic and vocational 
preparation, personality deficiencies, and 
so on; while, certain other impediments are 
experienced by the blind alone, e. g., 
severity of the handicap, i. e., when blind- 
ness is accopanied with other physical or 
mental disabilities, transportation difficul- 
ties, labour legislations, etc. The first of 
these hindrances is quite obvious, and the 
only ameliorative measure is the elimina- 
tion of the apparently concomitant factors 
of blindness. It is, however, necessary to add 
a few words about the other two hurdles. 


It was noted in a previous context 
that the economic question of the blind 
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becomes a difficult one if they cannot 
report to their places of work regularly 
and punctually. Very few of them earn 
enough to warrant the expense for a guide 
for the purpose of escorting them. Even 
for those who can afford to hire a guide, 
the expense necessary on this account 
is rather a heavy charge on their total 
income. To obviate this financial difficulty 
and to ensure regular attendance at work by 
the blind, several steps have been taken. 


First, the sightless people have been 
encouraged to travel alone as soon as possi- 
ble after the onset of their handicap. 
They are urged to carry a white cane which 
has already become a symbol of blindness 
for the seeing people. This white cane 
serves as a warning to others about the 
blind pedestrian and protects him from 
the hazards and accidents which are likely 
to result from his unaided travelling. 
Dr. Thomas Blacklock, the reputed blind 
poet of England, wrote in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica that ‘‘It is better that 
he (a blind person) should lose a little 
blood, or even break a bone than be 
perpetually confined in the same place, 
debilitated in his frame and depressed in 
his mind.” 


Secondly, dogs have been trained to 
guide the blind most efficiently even in the 
extremely busy streets. The dog guide 
movement is only about 30 years old, 
but within this short time, several thousands 
of sightless persons have been provided 
with trained dogs. This technique has 
brought physical independence within the 
reach of the blind and has opened up for 
them new avenues of vocational and 
recreational activities. For a fuller discus- 
sion of this point, the readers are referred 
to the book, written by the present writer, 
entitled, ‘‘The Blind in India and Abroad,”’ 
published by the Calcutta University, 1944, 
pp. 64-67. 
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Lastly, most of the railway and the 
bus companies in the advanced Western 
countries have been persuaded to grant 
concessions to the blind passengers so 
that the latter may not be financially 
handicapped in their business travels. 
The usual form of this concession is to 
allow a blind passenger to travel with his 
guide on the payment of the fare of one 
ticket only. 


Regarding the legislations designed to 
promote labour welfare, it is ironically 
true that most of these enactments have 
gone against the interests of the blind. 
The employers, as a rule, have been 
extremely chary of hiring blind labour 
in view of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, the Minimum Wage Act, and the laws 
governing industrial and social insurance. 
Some measures have, however, been adopted 
in some countries to counteract the severity 
of the operation of these statutes in relation 
to the blind. For instance, the sightless 
individuals have been permitted to waive 
their right to compensation in the event 
of an injury, and the employers, willing 
to hire visually handicapped persons, have 
been granted special licences by which 
they are legally empowered to pay submini- 
mum wages to these employees. The 
question which has recently engaged the 
attention of the workers for the blind is 
that the employers are too often tempted 
to take advantage of their blind workers 
and pay them such low wages as are sure 
to lead to their pauperization. 


It may be observed that the benefits 
and the advantages, enjoyed by the blind 
with reference to transportation and labour 
legislations, just indicated, do not exist 
in India. In the interests of the blind in 
this country, the liquidation of the social 
backwardness in these vitally important 
matters is long overdue. 
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As a consequance of the aforesaid 
facilities and «xemptions, the vocational 
possibilities for the blind have been widened 
to a con‘iderable extent, though, it must 
be admitted, the position is yet far from 
satisfactory. The question is often asked: 
What kinds of work can the blind do? 
The occupations in which the sightless 
persons in the Western countries have 
been eminently successful, may broadly 
be grouped under three heads: I. Intellec- 
tual professions; II. Musical and allied 
vocations; and III. Industrial, agricultural 
and similar occupations. 


I. Contrary to the general belief, the 
intellectually endowed blind individuals 
have achieved the greatest measure of 
success in such professions as law, legisla- 
tion, teaching, journalism, politics, office 
adminstration, ministry, and so on. As 
Dr. Carl Strehl aptly points out, ‘‘There 
is no special type of academic calling for 
the blind; every blind professional man 
must demonstrate his own value in order 
to be appointed and to receive recognition. 
But here is the real core of the question: 
There are a number of positions in public 
or private offices or in the open employment 
market which could be filled by really 
competent blind persons. It is essential 
to give individual guidance in order to 
put the right man in the right place. It 
will never do to divide the academically 
trained blind into a few groups and give 
them this or that kind of work indiscri- 
minately, but individual guidance will 
make the most of vocational potentiali- 
ties....No doubt, that occupation will be 
best for the blind person which does not 
make it necessary for him to get into direct 
contact with the public or clients too often, 
or which does not demand quick decisions 
based on information which has to be 
obtained from written material. Some 


quiet desk-work which calls for knowledge, 


sound judgment, and logical thinking, or a 
teaching position with no _ disciplinary 
responsibility, are the kinds of work for 
which a blind person is best suited.”’ 


Of course, in almost all the intellectual 
professions, the blind persons require a 
good deal of sighted assistance. It should, 
however, be particularly stressed that the 
use of sighted help is no disqualification on 
the part of the blind, though it is errone- 
ously regarded as such by a large number 
of people. To quote Dr. Carl Strehl, again: 
‘*Undoubtedly, a blind person is handicap- 
ped in the mechanical processes of his 
work, but often, owing to his well-trained 
memory and ability to concentrate—numer- 
ous instances prove it—he is capable of 
competing with an efficient seeing person, 
not only in quality, but also in quantity of 
work done. The assistant does only what a 
secretary does for a lawyer, or a nurse 
for a surgeon. It is needless to say that this 
statement does not apply to every blind 
professional man, but on the whole it is 
correct. It would be desirable if all public 
and private offices were aware of this.’’ Dr. 
Strehl recommends, and rightly so, that the 
sightless professional men should not be 
made to pay the salaries of their sighted 
assistants out of their own incomes but 
that some publicly endowed fund or the 
organizations hiring their services should 
take the responsibility for these additional 
expenses imposed solely by the lack of 
vision. 


Il. It is wrongly supposed by many 
that the blind people have a natural gift 
for music, and this belief on the part of 
several school administrators is responsible 
for assigning to music classes those who 
can never make a successful career in music. 
There is no necessary relationship between 
visual disability and musical talent. It 
is, however, undeniable that, to those 
who are innately gifted in music, this 
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vocation offers less handicap than most of 
the other professions. Since the days of 
Homer, who was himself sightless, music 
has been the most favourite career with the 
blind, and those who have talent for it 
ought to be encouraged to specialize in 
this vocation. 


III. The majority of blind persons are 
engaged in these occupations. Many laws 
have been passed in the Western countries 
to protect the blind workers against seeing 
competition. In America, the Randolph- 
Sheppard Act of 1935 has granted to the 
blind the exclusive right to operate vending 
stands in the federal and other public 
buildings; while, the Wagner-O’Day Act 
of 1938 requires the Federal and State 
Government offices to purchase the pro- 
ducts manufactured by the blind. These 
two laws have protected the American 
blind from the sighted competition and 
have provided the opportunities for gainful 
employment to thousands of them. Simi- 
larly, in Japan, the professions of massage 
and acupuncture have been more or less 
entirely restricted to persons without sight. 
As a result, there is hardly any unemploy- 
ment among the blind in that country. 
This was, of course, true of Japan before 
the last great war. The present position in 
this matter cannot, however, be definitely 
ascertained. 


The sighted employers are’ usually 
reluctant to employ physically handicapped 
persons, though the latter might be in 
possession of adequate training and expe- 
rience. Some countries have adopted legal 
measures to compel these employers to 
hire handicapped labour. For instance, 
before the last war, the German factories 
were required to hire a certain percentage 
of physically disabled workers. Last year, 
the British Parliament passed the Disabled 
Persons Act, compelling the British indus- 
trial establishments to engage an allotted 


portion of physically infirm individuals. 
The blind are, of course, included in all 
these statutory enactments. 


Since the problem of employment and 
rehabilitation of the blind is a challenge 
to all concerned, both the Government and 
the private agencies in many countries have 
put forth their utmost efforts to achieve 
a conquest over this difficulty. One of the 
most important functions of the State 
Commissions for the Blind in America is 
to carry on vigorous placement activities 
on behalf of the trained blind, and the 
similar task has been entrusted to the 
County Councils in Great Britain by 
virtue of the Blind Persons Act of 1920. 


A Federal Act, passed in America in 1920,: 


has required all the State Governments to 
set up special departments with a view to 
promote vocational rehabilitation of phy- 
sically disabled persons, and the annual 
federal appropriation for this purpose is 
$1,938,000. To supplement these Govern- 
ment endeavours, several private organiza- 
tions have established placement depart- 
ments for solving the employment problem 
of the blind and other physically handi- 
capped individuals. 


Despite all these Government and 
private efforts to place the blind, many 
persons fail to secure positions in general 
industrial and commercial establishments 
either for the lack of suitable opportunities 
or for some other physical or mental 
deficiencies on the part of these individuals 
in addition to their visual handicap. It is a 
truism that, in ordinary competitive 
industry, the physically handicapped per- 
sons are ‘‘the last to be hired’’ and ‘‘the 
first to be fired.” In order to remedy this 
state of affairs, many special factories, 
known as ‘‘sheltered workshops”, have 
been set up, where the blind can carry on 
their work with comparative ease and 
greater sense Of security. In America, the 
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National Recovery Act of 1935 defines a 
sheltered workshop as ‘‘A charitable insti- 
tution or activities thereof, conducted not 
for profit, but for the purpose of providing 
remunerative employment for physically, 
mentally, or socially handicapped workers.” 
The handicapped individuals are paid 
according to their productive capacity, and 
those whose earnings fail to reach the 
accepted minimum standard of living, are 
compensated with additional money in the 
form of augmentation of wages. Owing 
to the payment of these financial benefits 
as well as slow and inefficient production, 
almost every sheltered workshop has to be 
subsidized in varying degrees, rising as 
high as to 50 per cent of its total expendi- 
ture in some cases. 


Those who are too old or are too 
severely handicapped to travel to a sheltered 
workshop everyday, are provided with 
employment under what is known as 
‘thome workers’ scheme.” The State Com- 
missions for the Blind in America and the 
County Councils in Great Britain send the 
required tools and materials to the homes 
of these persons and take the responsibi- 
lity of marketing the products made by 
these home workers. The cost of materials 
is deducted from the sale proceeds and the 
balance is given to these homebound people 
as wages. In this case, the income of a blind 
person is augmented in order to bring it 
up to the approved minimum standard. 


In closing this brief discussion of the 
economic opportunities for the blind, 
attention may be drawn to a list of 45 
occupations which the war-blinded persons 
of Great Britain have followed success- 
fully. This list which is both interesting 
and instructive and which appeared in the 
‘‘St. Dunstan’s Review” for September, 
1946, is as follows: Doctor; masseur; 
osteopath; parson; solicitor; barrister; 
director of companies; poultry farmer; 
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boot-repairer; joiner; handicrafts; public 
affairs; shopkeeper ; merchant ; secretary; 
labour officer; actor; welfare officer; author; 
journalist; newspaper proprietor; telepho- 
nist; social service; research chemist; re- 
search worker ; upholsterer ; salesman ; 
insurance; blind welfare; schoolmaster; 
lecturer; lecturer in law; Members of 
Parliament; bookmaker; fisherman; char- 
tered accountant; transport executive; sur- 
veyor; dog breeder; baker; missionary; 
singer; boarding-house keeper; engineer- 
ing; farmer and horse breeder. 


The preparation of such a catalogue 
of the occupations in which the Indian 
blind are engaged, will surely be of immense 
value and interest. It is quite apparent to all 
that neither the Government nor the people 
of this country have paid any serious 
attention to the acute problem of the 
vocational adjustment of the blind. The 
inevitable result has been that the over- 
whelming majority of this afflicted section 
of humanity have resorted to mendicancy— 
open or disguised. This has not only de- 
humanized them beyond recognition, but 
it has also held back the social and econo- 
mic progress of the community as a whole. 


A pertinent question may be raised 
here : What has been the net-result of the 
employment situation of the blind in the 
Western countries as a consequence of, 
the aforesaid strenuous official and non- 
official measures in this behalf ? The un- 
equivocal answer must be that the result 
has not yet been very encouraging in terms 
of either range or numerical strength. In 
America, where more organized efforts 
have been made to place the blind than in 
any other country, not more than 15-20 
per cent of the sightless population have 
been able to become fully self-supporting 
and that at least 40 per cent of them 
live on public relief. It must be admitted 
without reservation that a system of relief 
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or dole—Government or private, sheltered 
factories, augmentation of wages, charitable 
homes, or any measure of this description 
militates against the concept of social 


efficiency. 


There are, however, many factors 
which indicate that the position is not so 
hopeless as it appears to be to a casual 
observer. Some of these factors are : 


(i) The blind or the physically 


(ii) 


handicapped in general are not 
the only recipients of relief or 
dole, or the inmates of chari- 
table homes. As a matter of fact, 
the number of physically normal 
persons who are on_ public 
relief, is much greater than that 
of the blind. From the pragmatic 
point of view, these normal 
people are also social liabilities. 
Those sightless individuals who 
still live as burdens on society 
do not surely deserve as much 
pity, contempt and condemna- 
tion as has been their share, 
since a much larger number of 
the seeing people do not have 
any better record to their credit. 


In almost every country, about 
50 per cent of the total blind 
population is over the age of 50. 
Old age by itself is a recognized 
cause of economic maladjust- 
ment, which is proved by the 
existence of the old age pension 
in several countries. When 
blindness is added to old age or 
vice versa, the effects of blindness 
or of old age are naturally 
accentuated to a greater degree. 
If the seeing old men fail to 
achieve social efficiency, it is too 
much to expect the sightless old 
people to do so. It is, therefore, 
not fair to take these persons 


(iii) 


(iv) 


into account when computing 
the percentage of self-supporting 
blind individuals. If the sightless 
old persons are left out of 
consideration, the proportion 
of the gainfully employed blind 
mounts up much higher than 
what has been stated in a 
foregoing paragraph. 


A large section of the blind is 
prevented from active participa- 
tion in economic life due not 
so much to visual disability as 
to the combination of this handi- 
cap with some other physical or 
mental deprivation. It is expec- 
ted that, in future, science and 
medicine will succeed in isola- 
ting and _ controlling these 
accompanying afflictions with 
increased effectiveness, and this 
will ipso facto swell the number 
of the employable and the 
employed blind. 


The systematic work with the 
blind is only about 150 years 
old, and it cannot be reasonably 
expected that human ingenuity 
should have finished devising 
all the techniques and methods 
for making these persons 
socially efficient in the course of 
such a short time. If so many 
thousands of years could not 
transform all the seeing indivi- 
duals into social assets, it is 
idle to grieve over the fact that 
several blind persons have not 
yet succeeded in achieving the 
normal economic and_ social 
status. The best thing to do is 
to continue the ameliorative 
programmes in their behalf with 
greater ardour and earnestness, 
making full use of the better 
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methods, techniques and appli- 
ances which will be devised 
with the passage of time. 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that the blind can and will never attain 
a complete social and economic adjust- 
ment until and unless there is a wholesome 
public attitude towards them. They con- 
stitute a small minority in every community 
and their fate, like that of any other mino- 
rity group, is largely dependent on the 
ideas and dispositions of the majority. 
Unfortunately, the seeing people, by and 
large, have very poor and fantastic notions 
about the needs and abilities of the blind. 
As has been rightly remarked by 
Mr. Clarence Hawkes, a distinguished 
sightless author in America, ‘‘ There is 
probably no abnormal condition of life so 
little understood and appreciated and about 
which so much that is erroneous has 
been written as blindness. The very con- 
ditions under which the blind live are so 
extreme and startling that there has gradual- 
ly been built up about them a world of 
fairy stories.” It is undoubtedly true that 
the blind suffer more from the illogical 
and ill-conceived attitudes towards them 
than from their own physical handicap. 
In other words, the source of conflict 
for them is not the physical fact of being 
without sight, but the pyschological fact 
of being treated as a person without 
sight. The seeing people, as a rule, have 
a fairly large number of preconceptions 
about the blind, and most of these are 
erroneous, being based on inadequate 
knowledge, prejudice or imagination. It 
is not possible to enumerate all these 
presuppositions here, but only a few of 
them are set forth in the following para- 


graphs : 
(i) Psychologically, the public in 
general consider the blind as 
queer people—having a menta- 


(ii) 


lity and a personality entirely 
different from theirs. The people 
without sight are regarded as 
living in a world of thoughts, 
ideas and emotions where the 
sighted persons cannot enter 
and have nothing in common. 
As M. Pierre Villey puts it, 
‘*The man who sees, judges 
the blind, not by what they 
are, but by the fear with which 
blindness inspires him.’ This 
attitude of the public or the 
employers towards the blind is 
not certainly conducive to the 
solution of the vocational 
problem of the latter. The fact 
is that the personality of a sight- 
less individual does not differ in 
any way from that of a seeing 
person. He should be regarded 
as a seeing person in the dark. 
Just as a seeing person makes 
certain changes in his behaviour 
pattern to adjust himself to the 
total absence of light at night, 
so does a blind man during 
the whole of his life. Surely, 
a seeing person cannot be re- 
garded as having two persona- 
lities—one during the day and 
the other at night. 


The people without sight are 
most often thought to constitute 
a class by themselves and are 
treated as such. But nothing 
is farther from the truth than 
this. The blind differ from one 
another in many more ways 
than the seeing persons do. 
This is due to the fact that the 
visually handicapped people 
differ from one another in the 
amount of vision retained, the 
age when vision was lost, and 
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(iii) 


S. C. Roy 


the causes thereof. When 
closely analysed, it is found 
that these factors give rise to 
important psychological, social 
and _ intellectual divergences 
among the blind. The ignorance 
of this truth has done great 
harm to the cause of the blind 
and has stood in the way of 
their material and spiritual ame- 
lioration. It should be 
remembered that there are 
competent blind as well as 
infirm blind, aged blind, lazy 
blind, and so on, and their 
intellectual and manual turn- 
outs should not be judged on 
the principle that ‘‘ All cows 
are black in the dark.” For 
some mysterious reasons, it 
happens that the public are 
more influenced by the worse 
type of the blind than by the 
better, and the result is too 
well known to need reiteration. 


Very often, the blind are con- 
sidered as not only physically 
handicapped but also mentally 
deficient. Their physical help- 
lessness is, through some un- 
known process of logic, attri- 
buted to their emotional and 
intellectual life as well. Two 
interesting results follow from 
this attitude of the seeing 
people : First, the opinions and 
the statements of the blind 
are not given the same atten- 
tion and consideration as those 
of the seeing of comparable 
age. Secondly, the seeing people 
usually perfer to talk to the 
blind indirectly, i. e., through 
their companions or guides. 
The idea behind this peculiar 


(iv) 





mode of behaviour seems to be 
that they feel that the blind 
may not properly comprehend 
what they are talking about. 
This gives rise to many 
questions asked to the com- 
panions or guides of the blind in 
the presence and within the 
hearing of the blind. For 
instance, ‘‘ Don’t you see at 
all” takes the form of 
‘*Doesn’t he see at all ?” 
‘* What is your profession” 
takes the form of ‘‘ What is 
his profession,” etc. In other 
words, from the grammatical 
standpoint, all the second per- 
sons become the third persons 
when the seeing people intend 
to talk to the blind, provided 
the latter have someone with 
them. If the blind are alone, 
they are usually ignored and 
are not considered important 
enough to have a discussion 


with. 


A classic example of this custom 
of indirect talking to the blind 
is provided by the following 
incident : The aunt of a blinded 
soldier in England asked his 
sighted wife, ‘‘ Does he take 
sugar in his tea?” The reply 
of the wife was, ‘‘He does 
and he talks, too, aunt 
Emmeline, and he isn’t deaf. 
and he really won’t bite ! So, 
it’s quite safe to ask him direct.” 
Surely, the blind officer knew 
and could reply as to whether 
it was his practice to take 
sugar in his tea. 


The seeing people stresses the 
importance of the visual as- 
pects of their life to such a 
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great extent that they very 
often fail to distinguish between 
the responses dependent on 
vision and those aroused by 
other senses or emotions. This 
is apparent from the various 
queries they put to the blind. 
Here are a few samples of them : 
A blind student was asked, 
‘* Since you cannot see, how 
do you know that you are 
awake ?” The present writer 
was put on his trial with the 
question, ‘‘ As you do not see, 
how do you know that you 
are hungry ?” Another blind 
person was confronted with the 
question, ‘‘ How do you locate 
your mouth when you eat ?” 
It is difficult to see how those 
seeing persons will agree to 
provide employment to a blind 
man when the latter is assumed 
even to be unable to know 
that he is awake or that he is 
hungry. 


It is widely believed that the 
blind individuals are extremely 
sad for their loss of sight. 
This is entirely erroneous. If 
they are satisfactorily adjusted 
to their social and vocational 
life, they do not suffer from 
any anguish for their inability 
to see the beauties of nature 
or the faces of their near 
and dear ones. When asked 
if he would like to have his 
sight back, a blind person 
replied that he would rather 
have a pair of long arms which 
would reach the moon so that 
he would be able to explore 
numerous objects with his tac- 
tual sensations. The statement 


made by a sighted writer that 
‘*The blind miss their sight 
as we miss our wings”’ is not 
very far from correct. It may 
be noted that the blind persons 
are usually full of cheer and 
good humour. They cannot, 
of course, be always gay when 
they are starved or are frustrat- 
ed owing to the wrong attitudes 
of the seeing people around 
them. 


How to behave normally with the 
blind is a matter which should be properly 
understood by all having to deal with them. 
The following three principles regarding 
the correct attitude towards the blind may 
be considered : 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


One should place himself in 
the position of a blind person 
when dealing with him. He 
certainly does not wish to be 
regarded either as abnormal or 
subnormal, but desires to be 
accepted as a normal human 
being. He does not want pity 
but consideration. 


Blindness should be treated as 
a mere inconvenience and not 
a tragedy—as a mere incident 
and not a disaster. It should 
be ignored and totally forgotten 
as long as this does not lead 
to the discomfort or an injury 
to the sightless person himself 
or to others. A blind person 
has precisely stated that ‘‘A 
friend is not one who will back 
us up to a chair and bend our 
knees, but rather a person who 
will make us forget that we 
were blind.” 


Kindness is not always 


‘* doubly-blest”’ as held by 
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Shakespeare. It is a paradox 
that kindness always helps the 
giver but not the receiver. 
When one is kind to a blind 
person, he should carefully 
determine what his kindness 
does to the personality of 
the latter. Respect for per- 
sonality, and not charity, philan- 
thropy, pity or patronage, 
should be the basis of his 
behaviour towards the blind. 
It is sometimes believed that 
one is kind to the blind when 
he does not assign any respon- 
sible work to them. This is 
a wrong judgment as the sight- 





less people feel happy when 
they are entrusted with respon- 
sibilities along with their sighted 
compatriots. As rightly pointed 
out by a blind’ French 
physician: ‘‘So long as 
the blind can _ still bring 
their stone, however small it 
may be, to the building of 
civilization or bring happiness 
to their kind, they feel that 
they live ; and, whatever be 
the wounds received, they are 
not out of the battle of life— 
the inequality of arms only 
increases their ardour.” 

















TOWARDS INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


B. CHATTERJI 


There is a constant conflict between employers and employees as to what their rights are. This conflict 
can be minimised or prevented only by curbing the activities of the two opposing forces. If industrial peace 
is a goal of a democratic society, then, it follows that the enactment of labour laws, with adequate machinery 
for their enforcement, can make a valuable contribution in that direction. This article has attempted to give 
a picture of the measures adopted for minimising, as far as possible, the evil effects of the conflicts between 


these two interest groups. 


Mr. Chatterji (TISS ’45) is Field Work Assistant of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 


The volcanic eruption of industrial 
unrest, almost simultaneously, through- 
out the world has puzzled politicians, 
social thinkers, employers and laymen 
alike. Though, apparently, it appears to be a 
direct result of the wartime to peacetime 
transition of the social order, its 
implications have a deeper social, political 
and economic significance. 

Since the advent of the industrial 
revolution and subsequent advance of 
Marxian philosophy, the social existence 
of man has been classified as between 
haves and _ have-nots, exploiter and 
exploited, labour and capital. The con- 
flict between these antagonistic forces 
manifests itself in strikes, lock outs and 
other types of industrial disputes. This 
declaration of class war means loss of 
wages, hunger and all its attendant misery 
and suffering to the striker, financial 
loss to the employer, reduced sale to the 
shopkeeper, extra worry to those in charge 
of law and order, excitement and in- 
convenience to the general public and huge 
economic loss to the nation. But, in spite 
of these hardships and sufferings, strikes 
have been viewed rather leniently and with 
a spirit of tolerance by the community. 
Such an attitude has developed from the 
belief that they are the only means to 
secure the redress of grievances and modi- 
fications in the existing appalling condition 
of labour. 

Moreover, the allegation that a worker 
strikes work merely for the fun of it, is 
without foundation, He works in order 


to earn an income, and this is interrupted 
when he joins a strike. Perhaps, to an irres- 
ponsible youth—tired of the drab mono- 
tony of a factory—strikes may afford some 
relaxation and excitement; but an average 
worker with family responsibilities is 
sobered by the thought of mounting and 
progressive miseries. Therefore, he strikes 
work when he feels, or is made to 
feel, that he has grievances besides which 
these sufferings and privations pale into 
insignificance. And with regard to the legality 
of such a step, it is argued that a person, 
howsoever humble, has a right to offer 
his services at any price and condition 
he chooses—and strike is the only weapon 
to secure this end. By outlawing strikes, 
the position of a worker is reduced to that 
of a slave. And some protagonists of 
the working class feel that to force indus- 
trial peace through legislation under the 
existing labour conditions is to force a 
slave to retain his slavery. 


An analysis of the various causes of 
industrial unrest would better equip us 
to understand the problem. 


In the present day inflated national 
economy, the primary cause of strikes 
remains economic. It is a fact that there 
is a vicious circle woven round higher 
prices and wages in which wages remain 
under perpetual handicap. The disparity 
between prices and wages is such that 
dearness allowances and other bonuses are 
unable to bridge the gap. It is also argued 
that wage rise tends by itself to create an 
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inflationary force; as such, a price-stop 
could only be obtained by a wage-stop. 
This argument, though valid, has little 
force in existing conditions in India, 
where stabilized price level of commodities 
on which the cost of living is based is 
conspicuous by its absence. Then again, 
prewar wages in India were lower than 
minimum requirements of living; and 
they varied widely not only from place to 
place and from industry to industry, but 
even from one industrial unit to another in 
the same industry. The illogical trend of 
wages was pointed out by the Labour 
Ministers during their third conference. 
They remarked that ‘‘the movement in wages 
has been on the whole unplanned and has 
followed different lines in different indus- 
tries and different centres.’ This situation 
has given the longest handle to all trade 
union workers for a class conflict. 


Thus the problem of minimum wage 
fixation is two-fold—firstly, at what point 
should the minimum wage level be 
fixed; and, secondly, the machinery for 
such a minimum wage fixation. The first 
question would also involve the fixation of 
a national minimum wage. According to 
Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee, while fixing 
such a level, three factors are to be 
reckoned with, viz., 

(1) Minimum needs of the worker 
regarding ‘‘health, efficiency and 
general well-being,” 

(2) A tendency towards equality 
of wages offered to workers 
in different occupations, and 

(3) The capacity of industry to 
afford such a minimum. 


And as regards the machinery to enforce 
such wages, Dr. Mukerjee suggests the 
establishment of ‘‘Wage Boards’ with 
representatives of employers and employees, 
as in Great Britain and other industrial 
countries. All the same, one must bear 
in mind the Congress Working Commi- 


ttee’s resolution on labour strikes, which 
says that ‘‘no lasting solution of these 
difficulties will be available so long as a 
definite policy regarding a future price 
structure does not shape and an orderly 
and just basis is not provided for the 
economic relations in the country.” It 
is, therefore, essential to plan Indian eco- 
nomy in such a fashion that the transition 
from wartime to peacetime economy may 
be smooth. Moreover, the worker must 
be made to realize the fact that the loss 
in production due to strikes goes to 
intensify the existing inflationary tendency. 


There is yet another economic cause 
of strikes, which is the spreading belief— 
and to some extent rightly—that labour 
is the most fundamental factor in the 
creation of values and prices. The workers 
feel that there is no effective ceiling 
for the profit-emania of the capitalists. 
Why then, they argue, should the poor 
worker be expected to limit his demands? 
The excess profit tax was a move in 
the direction of checking profit. But this 
succeeded only partially. Perhaps, death 
duties added to the excess profit tax will 
bring profits and capitalistic tendencies 
under the effective control of the State. 
There is no denying the fact that wages 
and profits should be both subject to 
Governmental control. 


Political causes of strikes emanate 
from the inspiration provided by the 
Marxian philosophy believing in the inevi- 
tability of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, or the establishment of the wor- 
kers’ state. The present policy adopted 
by labour leaders leads one to the con- 
clusion that their objective is not only to 
secure a decent living standard related to the 
national economy, but also to capture 
political power and then fashion a social 
order of their liking. No one can doubt 
the need for a just and equitable, social, 
political and economic order, but the 
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question is the practicability of such a 
workers’ state. The real proletariat of 
India is the landless agriculturists who out- 
number the industrial workers overwhel- 
mingly. It will, therefore, be unwise and 
unjust to tolerate any move by industrial 
labour leaders towards the fulfilment of 
their objective. For, it will mean subjec- 
ting the interest of an important majority 
to a minority of industrial workers just 
because the latter happen to be organized 
and vocal. It will not be communism, but 
its antithesis, fascism. This tendency has 
got to be met squarely by our national 
leaders. 


Another political cause of industrial 
strikes lies in the fact that India is emer- 
ging from an era of political dependence 
to that of independence. In the Indian 
working class, an ambitious politician finds 
the right material to give him an organized 
following which could be exploited for 
serving his political purposes. What is 
true of individuals, in this case, is true 
of political parties as well. 


In short, a large number of political 
strikes are symptomatic of the political 
unrest in the country. The conflict of 
political ideologies recoils on the labour 
group, when mass support for such ideo- 
logies is sought to be established. This 
political exploitation of the worker is 
possible due to their abysmal ignorance, 
illiteracy and lack of education. Here, 
the primary consideration of economic 
functions of trade unionism gives way to 
political influence at the cost of the larger 
interests of the worker. In most cases, 
this type of agitational leadership comes 
from outside the industry—a fact which 
unnecessarily gives scope for the employer 
to get prejudiced. 

Lastly, strikes are also due to the mal- 
adjustments in the relationship between 
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the employer and employees. Differ- 
ences of opinion on matters regarding 


retrenchment, conditions of work, hours 
of work, victimization, maintenance of 
wat-time gains and benefits, etc., lead to 
strikes. These causes also are such that they 
can only be remedied by legislative 
measures. 


To sum up these causes of strikes, 
we can do no better than to reflect Prof. 
Pigou’s opinion: ‘‘Disputes arise because 
of the existence of a margin of indeter- 
minateness in the settlement of all exchanges 
or bargains. If under given conditions 
there was a fixed point at which alone 
a particular bargain could be settled, and 
if further both the parties to the bargain 
knew the existence of such a point and its 
exact location, no dispute could arise.’’! 
But the problem of industrial conflicts is a 
result of many fundamental socio-economic 
and political causes, and it is too much to 
expect that it could be made to resolve 
into certain fixed points at which disputes 
could be settled. What could be done is to 
narrow down the margin of indeterminate 
quantities which is likely to result in a 
dispute. 


When we consider the question of 
preventing labour disputes, our mind is 
necessarily drawn towards the etiology 
of previous strikes. During the period 
from 1921 to 1942, there were no less 
than 5353 stoppages of work in India, 
out of which only 794 yielded desired 
results or were successful. In other words, 
only about 14.8 per cent were successful, 
whereas 85.2 per cent were unsuccess- 
ful. It is quite possible that employers 
are in a more fortunate position to stand 
the test of collective bargaining, or it is 
also possible that labour organizations 
were weak, or leadership irresponsible. 
From January to September 1946, there 





1. As quoted by The Eastern Economist, p. 849 (June 22nd, 1945). 
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were in all 1435 stoppages. No respon- 
sible Government can ignore the serious 
loss to national production in such an 
irresponsible fashion. It is, therefore, the 
bounden duty of Government to interfere, 
in a just and equitable manner, with the 
liberty of labourers and the licence of 
capitalists, making use -of all weapons in 
its armoury. Legislation is the most effective 
one among them. Let us, therefore, review 
the various legislative enactments, both 
central and provincial, in order to 
assess its success. 


The first piece of Central Legislation 
was the Trade Disputes Act of 1929. 
This Act provided for the setting up of 
ad hoc inquiry committees to deal with 
specific matters referred to them. Simi- 
larly, is provided for the establishment of 
a board of conciliation, primarily 
with a view to enlighten the public re- 
garding the merits of a trade dispute. 
The Act also provided details regarding 
the manner in which strikes in certain 
public utility services may be declared. 
But what constituted public utility _ ser- 
vices were left for the Government to 
decide. Further, the Act made provision for 
penalizing strikes without due notice as also 
those that were not specifically in fur- 
therance of a trade dispute. The Act has 
been a failure from many points of view. 
For, although, the power to appoint a 
board of conciliation in cases of dispute 
rests, theoretically, with the Government, 
yet, the clause is only optional. Hence, 
it affords scope for non-settlement or 
non-conciliation of many strikes, which 
might otherwise have ended amicably. 
Then again, the provisions of the Act 
can ke set in motion only after a strike 
has occurred. This is unfortunate in view 
of the fact that attempts at conciliation 
ate likely to have greater chances of 
settlement at earlier stages of the dispute. 


Provision regarding amicable conciliation, 
during the period of giving notice for and 
actual strike of work, are also lacking. 


To remedy these defects, a progres- 
sive step was taken by the Government 
of Bombay, which enacted the Bombay 
Trade Disputes Act in 1934. An impor- 
tant feature of this Act was the provision 
for the appointment of a labour officer—a 
Government servant—to hear grievances 
of workers and to represent them to em- 
ployers. It also provided for the appoint- 
ment of a chief conciliator to hear cases 
which the labour officer was unable to 
settle. These provisions, i. e., of taking 
recourse to a labour officer or chief con- 
ciliator, were purely voluntary. There 
was no scope for arbitration and adjudi- 
cation of labour disputes. Similarly, no 
preventive measures were provided for. 
There was no check against making un- 
warranted changes and no machinery for 
compulsory conciliation or negotiations. 
So, whenever a change ir the industrial 
condition detrimental to workers was intro- 
duced, they resorted to strike at the 
first instance. 


Being keenly alive to these short- 
comings, the Congress Ministry in Bombay 
enacted the Bombay Industrial Disputes 
Act (1938) to remedy the shortcomings of 
the previous legislation on the subject. 
The Act came into operation from May 
the Ist, 1939. This Act defines terms such 
as ‘‘industrial matter,’ ‘‘change’” and 
‘“ndustrial dispute.” It lays down that 
certain industrial procedures should be 
crystallized into what are termed as 
‘‘standing orders.’’ Once the standing 
orders are finalized, no change in them, 
as ‘also in certain other industrial matters 
mentioned in a schedule, can be effected 
without negotiations. In case the nego- 
tiations break down, conciliation was the 
alternative. It is obligatory for both parties 
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to go through this procedure before 
effecting or desiring a change. If a 
settlement is thus reached, then it is 
registered, failing which the parties 
are at liberty to resort to action. The 
Government, however, has power to refer 
the dispute to a board of conciliators, 
provided both the parties agree to this 
suggestion. In case no _ settlement is 
reached through this means, the parties 
are free to go their own way. The Act 
also provides for arbitration and establish- 
ment of an industrial court. Though arbi- 
tration was voluntary, by an amendment 
the Government has the right to refer, 
any dispute to arbitration, if a serious 
breach of the peace is expected, or if it 
is likely to cause prolonged hardship 
or affect the scope of employment. 


It must be mentioned at this juncture, 
that the Act has recognized trade unions 
as under three distinct types:— 


(i) Representative, having 25 per cent of 
the total number of employees on _ its 
membership rolls; (ii) Qualified, having 
5 per cent of employees on its membership 
rolls; and (iii) Registered, having either 
25 per cent of employees on its rolls 
or recognized by the employer and has 
5 per cent of the employees on its rolls. 
Though arbitration is voluntary, yet, by 
mutual agreement between an employer 
and a registered union, the parties may 
agree to submit all their present or future 
disputes to arbitration. In most cases, 
the industrial court is the arbitrator, 
though a private individual can also be 
appointed by mutual consent. The decision 
of the arbitrator is final and irrevocable, 
except in cases of arbitration by a private 
individual, in which case it may be chal- 
lenged on grounds on which an ordinary 
award is liable to be challenged in a civil 
court under civil code procedure. The award 
can, however, be revoked after six months 


of its publication, should one of the two 
parties so desire. 


The industrial court has functions 
as an original court to hear all applications 
filed for declaration of illegal strikes 4nd 
lock-outs and changes. And it has also 
jurisdiction as a court of appeal, review 
and arbitration. 


The Act also penalized illegal strikes 
and lock-outs, and also illegal changes. 


period between May, 
1939, and November, 1943, 443 appli- 
cations were filed before the industrial 
court. Out of these, 77 per cent were 
made by workers for declaring changes 
made by employers illegal and 14 per 
cent related to declaring strikes by 
employees illegal. 


During the 


Though the Act worked in a generally 
satisfactory manner, there are certain 
flaws which needed to be remedied. 
Therefore, within a few months of their 
assuming power for the second time, 
the Congress Ministry took up the ques- 
tion of revising it, with a view not only 
to remedy its defects, but also to promote 
labour welfare. The Bombay Industrial 
Relations Bill was adopted in October, 
1946. It created an unprecedented stir 
among representatives of capital and 
labour in the Assembly, and no less 
than 337 amendments were moved; but 
the Bill was adopted without either 
going through a select committee or any 
far reaching change in the original draft 
moved by the Labour Minister. The Bill 
received the assent of the Governor Gene- 
ral on April the 9th, 1947, and will now 
be shortly promulgated in the Bombay 
Province. 


As against the Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act, the recently passed Indus- 
trial Relations Act has introduced the 
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following changes in the light of experience 
and expedience :— 


1. Compulsory conciliation procee- 
dings, in cases of disputes not referred 
to arbitration, remains substantially the 
same, with a minor change that substi- 
tutes for a notice of change are recognized 
and that conciliation proceedings must 
now be completed within three months 
instead of four months. 


2. The amendment of 1941 to the 
Bombay Industrial Disputes Act has 
been incorporated in sections 72 and 
73 of the new Act, whereby the Provincial 
Government is empowered to refer any 
industrial dispute to arbitration of the 
industrial court, if, on the report of 
the labour officer or otherwise, the 
Government is satisfied that the continu- 
ance of the dispute may lead to serious 
breach of the peace, prolonged hardship to 
a large section of the community, serious 
affliction to the industry or curtailment 
of the scope for employment, and in case 
the dispute is not likely to be settled by 
any other means, or it becomes necessary 
in public interest. 


3. The Act also provides for the 
establishment of labour courts (Sections 
77—88 ) having ordinary and _ special 
jurisdiction in local areas for which they 
are constituted. In exercise of its Ordinary 
jurisdiction, the labour court has powers 
to decide disputes regarding 


(i) propriety or legality of an order 
passed by an employer, 

(ii) application and _ interpretation 
of standing orders, and 

(fii) changes made by employer or 
desired by an employee on 
certain industrial matters. 


It has also powers to decide industrial 
disputes referred to it for arbitration and to 





declare the legality or otherwise of a strike, 
lock out or a change. The courts have 
also requisite powers to enforce their deci- 
sions in the above matters. The industrial 
court hears appeals from and supervises 
over the labour courts. Strikes and lock 
outs will be illegal as laid down earlier 
by the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act. 
A strike shall be illegal if it is 


commenced or continued. 


(i) when it relates to any industrial 
matter regulated by any stan- 
ding order; 

(ii) without giving notice as laid 
down in Section 42; 


(iii) simply because an employer has 
not carried out the provisions 
of the standing order or has 
introduced an illegal change; 


(iv) in cases where they are resorted 
to before conciliation has been 
resorted to; 


(v) before the completion of con- 
ciliation proceedings; 


(vi) in cases where a special intima- 
tion has been sent repudia- 
ting propriety of a joint agree- 
ment—Section 51 (2)—to the 
conciliator, before the receipt 
of the intimation by the party 
concerned ; 


(vii) in all cases where employers 
and employees have agreed to 
refer disputes between them 
to arbitration, unless the 
agreement is lawfully revoked; 


(viii) in such cases, when a dispute 
is referred to arbitration, before 
completion of proceedings of 
arbitration of the industrial 
(or labour) court or before 
the date on which its decision 
comes into operation. 
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(ix) in contravention of a registered 
agreement, settlement or award, 
and 


(x) if resorted to after expiry 
of two months of the com- 
pletion of conciliation procee- 
dings. 


A lock out is similarly deemed to be 
illegal, due to all the above reasons 
except (iii). 


4. The penalties for illegal strikes 
have been reduced from Rs. 25/- plus 
Rs. 1-4-0 per day (according to the Bombay 
Industrial Disputes Act) to Rs. 10/- plus 
Re. 1-0-0 per day. But in cases of 
illegal lock outs the fine has been increased 
from Rs. 2,500/- plus Rs. 200/- per day to 
Rs. 2,500/- plus Rs. 5,000/- per day. It has 
also provided that in cases of strikes or 
lock outs, resorted to after due notice, 
and where they are declared illegal by an 
industrial (or labour) court, no penalties 
are to be incurred if work is resumed 
within 48 hours of such declaration. 


5. Recognition of trade unions.—The 
Act changes the classification of different 
types of unions laid down by the 
Bombay Industrial Disputes Act. 


‘*Registered Unions’’ are those unions 
having a membership of not less than 15 
per cent of the total number of employees 
in an industry, as against the 25 per cent 
requirement of the previous Act. Similarly, 
‘‘Qualified Unions” now will be those 
that have not less than 5 per cent of the 
total number of employees in an industry. 
And, ‘‘Approved Unions” will be those 
that have not less than 15 per cent member- 
ship of the total number of employees 
in a single undertaking and apply for 
registration asa ‘‘Primary Union” in the 
absence of any of the above two types 


of unions. In all the above cases, the 
requisite percentages should have been 
maintained for three months next prece- 
ding, instead of six months as laid down 
by the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act. It 
is important to note that only one union 
can now be registered at a time in order 
of preference among Registered, Quali- 
fied and Primary Unions. In cases of two 
or more unions being eligible for regis- 
tration, the one with a larger membership 
is to be registered in all cases. All these 
unions have certain privileges and obliga- 
tions to be fulfilled in the interest of indus- 
trial harmony and healthy growth of the 
trade union movement. 


6. The Industrial Relations Act has 
made provisions for appointing joint 
committees and courts of enquiry. 
Further, it has enlarged and defined the 
powers of the Labour Officer. 


In places where there are registered 
Unions, the employer and employees may 
set up a joint committee with equal 
number of members representing the 
management and the union for ironing out 
day-to-day hitches without resorting to 
the elaborate proceedings of negotiation, 
conciliation and so on. The committee 
members would, no doubt, promote 
better understanding of mutual difficulties 
and hardships; and close contact between 
two conflicting groups under amiable 
conditions would lead to harmony. The 
courts of enquiry can be appointed 
under the provisions of Section 101 of 
the Act to enquire into such matters 
pertaining to labour conditions ,or 
industrial relations as the Provincial 
Government may deem fit. It can also refer 
any aspect of an industrial dispute to a 
court of enquiry for findings. The procee- 
dings before this court shall be deemed 
to be judicial. 
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7. The labour officer has been 
empowered by the new Act (Section 34), 
to enter and inspect any place used for 
an industry, office of any union, premises 
of employees provided by the employer, 
and to call for documents which he 
may deem fit for the discharge of his 
duties under the Act. He is also empowered 
to convene a meeting of employees on 
the premises where they are employed. 
He is entitled to appear in any proceeding 
under the Act and it is also his duty 
(a) to watch the interests of employees and 
promote harmonious relations between em- 
ployers and employees, (b) to investigate 
grievances of employees and _ represent 
them to employers and make recommen- 
dations for their redress, and (c) to report 
to the Provincial Government the exis- 
tence of any industrial dispute of which 
no notice of change has been given. 
This clarification of the delicate position 
of the labour officer will go a long way 
to make him a useful person in helping 
both the employers and employees in the 
maintenance of industrial harmony. 


8. Another new feature of the Indus- 
trial Relations Act is the maintenance, 
by the Provincial Government of a record 
of conditions of work, usages and con- 
ventions in each undertaking as a com- 
pulsory measure. The Government may 
also hold enquiry for obtaining or ‘verify- 
ing such information, and the proceedings 
of such an enquiry shall be deemed to be 
judicial. 

9. The Act also provides for annual 
election of employees’ representatives, thus 
dispensing with the old system of elec- 
ting representatives for a particular dis- 
pute only. 


While it is true that harmony should be 
substituted for conflict, and judicial machin- 
ery for industrial warfare, one must not 
overlook the assumption that the State is 


not always impartial, and that big 
capitalists are likely to have some 
pull with those who happen to be in power. 
On the other hand, a reduced number 
of strikes can never be an index of greater 
social justice. Fascist countries crushed 
the free organization of workers, but, 
thereby, no one had any illusions about 
the condition of working classes in those 
countries. We, in India, need not be 
sceptic of the State being partial to capi- 
talists. We are living in an era of popular 
Governments and it is the people’s judi- 
cious will that is bound to influence the 
policy of Governments, if they mean to 
continue smoothly. This fear of the State 
being partial to capitalists can, under the 
present circumstances, be counteracted 
by strong organizations of workers. It 
is, however, equally incumbent upon 
them not to be misguided by indivi- 
duals or political parties prompted by 
ulterior motives. The working classes have 
suffered much by capitalistic exploita- 
tion and they ought to be on guard against 
the political exploitation of their conditions. 

No one is under an illusion that 
this wave of class conflict and indus- 
trial warfare could be wiped off by the 
magic wand of legislation alone. As has 
been already enumerated, a permanent 
or relatively permanent solution could be 
found only by tackling basic economic and 
social questions involved therein. Through- 
out the country, a chain of wage-boards 
need to be established who would ensure 
a decent living wage to all workers. 
They should also give uniform wages 
in the same industry or to workers in 
similar undertakings at a particular place. 
It is also necessary that the Govern- 
ment should make all possible efforts 
to stabilize prices on food and articles 
of daily necessity. Thus alone the wages 
could be kept under control. On 
the other hand, taxation of high indus- 
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trial profits should also be considered 
along with imposition of heavy death 
duties. 

The employer-employee relationship 
should be improved through the liaison 
work of a trained personnel officer. 
Among other measures, the present writer 
would suggest compulsory labour welfare 
programmes under the control of Govern- 
ment in every industrial undertaking on 
the lines of the Central Coal Mines Wel- 
fare Committee, and a generous sharing of 
profits through distribution of dividend or 
ordinary bonus to workers. Similarly, 
workers should be given security against 
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unemployment, ill health, etc., by the 
Government. And, last but not least, they 
should have a real share in the determina- 
tion of such industrial policies as are likely 
to affect them directly. This will promote 
mutual understanding and also give them 
a sense of partnership in a useful com- 
munity. If these progressive measures are 
coupled with an industrial relations act of 
the kind introduced in Bombay, we can 
safely hope for a new era in industrial 
relations, wherein a new conception of 
human values, rights and social justice 
would lead to the happiness and pros- 
perity of the nation. 
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DOMESTIC SERVANTS IN BOMBAY 


Miss J. G. KHANDERIA 


Domestic service is an unregulated occupation needing urgent reform. Due to its unorganised charac- 
ter, the domestic servant is not in a position to formulate and enforce his demands by collective bargaining. 
The author is of the opinion that a reasonable wage permitting a decent standard of life, good housing, 
some opportunities for education and social life, and a strong trade union organisation are necessary to give 


him a status similar to that of the industrial worker. 


Miss Khanderia (TISS ’46) is the Directress of the Kasturba Training Centre, Vighyipura, Gujarat. 


Domestic servants form one of the 
major occupational groups. According to 
the census report of 1941, there are 
12,674,000 persons following domestic ser- 
vice in the whole of India. In Bombay 
itself, there are 40,297 domestic servants, 
out of which 6,180 are females. The 
origin of domestic service can be traced 
to 3000 B. C. when the Aryans invaded 
India and the Anaryas were made to do 
all the manual work. Later they were 
absorbed into society by the formation 
of the four Varnas—Brahmins, Kshatriyas, 
Vaishyas and Sudras—the Sudras doing 
the lower type of manual work of the 
three higher Varnas. But the most heinous 
form of domestic service existed in ancient 
Greece and Rome, in the sixth and seventh 
centuries B. C., in the form of slavery. 
In the feudal organization of society in 
medieval Europe, the counterpart of sla- 
very was serfdom. Thus, throughout the 
past ages, domestic service always existed 
in one form or another. Urbanizatign and 
the growth of cities were chiefly respon- 
sible for the emergence of this class as 
a distinct wage-earning group, so that 
today it seems to have become an essential 
part of our civilization. There is no 
exaggeration in calling it an_ essential 
utility service like the water supply or 
the post. It is a problem of every house- 
hold. 

The following is a study of 75 male 
whole-time servants in the city of Bombay. 
It is inevitably a study of rural-urban 
trends as almost all domestic servants 


come from rural areas to Bombay. Of 
the 75 studied, 55 come from Kon- 
kan, 3 from Thana district, 7 from 
Gujarat, 3 from Goa, 2 from Kathiawar, 
2 from Travancore, and 1 each from 
Cutch, Hyderabad (Dn.), and United 
Provinces. The factors motivating migra- 
tion are the push from the old place 
and the pull to the new one. The push 
from the old place is affected considerably 
by economic factors. Difficulty in finding 
an adequate livelihood in one’s native 
place impels the villager to Bombay. 
Almost all the domestic servants studied 
had an agricultural background; 44 had 
their own plots of land and 20 had 
some connection or the other with land. 
We found that usually one member of 
the family, either the father or the elder 
brother, stays behind in the village to look 
after the land, while the younger members 
proceed to the city in search of work. 
Also, we came across many domestic ser- 
vants who invariably return to the village 
during the agricultural season. Absence 
of any subsidiary occupation to agri- 
culture, indebtedness, social and family 
disorganization, and the death of one or 
both of the parents are other contribu- 
tory factors to the push from the village. 
Coming to the pull to the city, the desire 
to get a good job and the glamour of a 
cash wage, reinforced by the presence 
of some relative in Bombay who draws 
the villager thither, are the main factors. 
In India, however, migration is the sym- 
ptom of the breakdown of rural economy 
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Domestic SERVANTS IN BOMBAY 


We fully agree with 


and organization. 
the Whitley Commission that ‘‘the villager 
is pushed and not pulled to the city.” 


Effects of migration—The effects of 
migration on the domestic servant are 
manifold. The average age at migration 
is 14.80 years. This early start of work 
life deprives the boy of education 
or training for an occupation. It is 
also responsible for the entire absence of 
family life for the domestic servant. The 
lack of facilities for establishing a home in 
the city stand in the way of marriage and 
leads to its prevention or postponement. 
The percentage of unmarried servants is 
34.60—a high figure for India where 
marriage is universal. Out of the 44 
married servants, only 3 have their families 
in Bombay. 


The family left behind in the village is 
also affected by migration. The small amount 
of money the servant sends home is, no 
doubt, awelcome increment to the meagre 
income from agriculture. But, at the same 
time, the absence of the men-folk 
creates a dearth of hands on _ the 
field, especially during the busy seasons 
of cutting and harvesting, and necessi- 
tates hiring of extra help. This absence, 
moreover, precludes normal husband-wife 
and father-child relationships. The migra- 
tory man serves as a link with the outside 
world, but this is not an unmixed blessing 
as he brings back with him the vices 
of city life. 


Migration creates a disparity of the 
sexes in the city. According to the 
census report of 1931, there are only 524 
women per 1000 men in Bombay. This 
gives rise to grave social evils like gambling, 
drinking, prostitution, homosexuality and 
venereal diseases. The occupation of domes- 
tic service itself is considerably affected 
by the migratory character of its members, 

9 
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The servant is never stable in Bombay; 
he always looks forward to the time 
when he can return to the village. The 
following table shows the frequency with 
which services are changed :— 


een of P caked 
0- 3 months 10 
+6 19 
643 . 42 
1- 2 years 35 
me 20 
a 12 
oF « 7 
- ae 10 
7-10 ,, 7 
we « 5 
Above 15 1 
168 


The average number of services changed 
by him before he took up his present job 
is 2.24. From this we can conclude that 
the migratory character of domestic ser- 
vants is responsible for a great deal of 
turnover and for the non-permanent 
nature of the occupation. The recruitment 
of these servants is by direct face to face 
contact between the employer and the 
servant, this contact being brought about 
by a friend, a relative or an acquaintance 
of the servant. 


Nature of work.—The domestic ser- 
vant has to perform a wide variety of 
functions. There is no division of work 
or well-defined duties. When there is 
only one servant, as in middle class fami- 
lies, he has to perform all menial duties 
of the whole household. The following is a 
rough list of his duties: — 

(a) Cleaning utensils, washing 
clothes, sweeping and scrub- 
bing floor, dusting furniture, 
filtering and filling water in 
pots, cleaning grain, spreading 


beds, 
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(b) Preparing tea, helping in kitchen, 
serving. 

(c) Leaving children at school, 
going out to make small pur- 
chases, to flour mill and to 
bring weekly rations, attend- 
ing the master in person, 
looking after children, taking 
them for a walk. 


The above list is not exhaustive. 
Besides these there are numberless orders 


issuing from the master, the mistress and 
even the children throughout the day, 
and they are difficult to be classified. 


The part-time servant is free from 
such obligations. He is bound to perform 
some specific duties only and he comes 
at the appointed time, usually thrice— 
in the morning, in the afternoon and at 
night-——to perform them. Mostly his duties 
are connected with cleaning work grouped 
under (a) above. , 


The following is the daily routine of a typical whole-time domestic servant :— 


Time 


5-30 a.m. 
6-00 a.m. to 6-30 a.m. 
6-30 a.m. to 7-00 a.m. 


7-00 a.m. to 7-30 a.m. 
7-30 a.m. to 8-00 a.m. 


8-00 a.m. to 8-15 a.m. 
8-15a.m.to 8-30 a.m. 
8-30 a.m. to 9-30 a.m. 


9-30 a.m. to 10-00 a.m. 
10-00 a.m. to 12-00 noon 
12-00 noon to 1-30 p.m. 


1-30 p.m. to 2-15 p.m. / 
2-15 p.m. to 3-30 p.m. 
3-30 p.m. to 4-00 p.m. 
4-00 p.m. to 4-30 p.m. 
4-30 p.m. to 6-30 p.m. 


6-30 p.m. to 7-00 p.m. 
7-00 p.m. to 8-00 p.m. 
8-00 p.m. to 8-30 p.m. 
8-30 p.m. to 9-30 p.m. 


9-30 p.m. to 10-00 p.m. ea 
10-00 p.m. _ 


Duties 


Getting up. 

Sweeping rooms. 

Filtering water from the tap and filling 
pots. 

Preparing tea, boiling milk, preparing 
fire for cooking (shigris). 

Washing cups and saucers, preparing 
hot water for bath. 

Folding beds, sweeping bedroom. 

Serving breakfast. 

Helping the mistress in kitchen, slicing 
vegetables, preparing chutney, etc. 

Rest. 

Washing clothes, cleaning ‘bathroom. 

Cleaning utensils used for taking lunch, 
washing kitchen, putting things in order in 
kitchen. 

Bath and lunch. 

Rest pause. 

Afternoon tea, boiling milk for night. 

Sweeping rooms. 

Odd jobs like cleaning ration grains, 
going to flour mill, and to bazaar for 
small purchases. 

Helping in kitchen. 

Rest or taking children out for a walk. 

Spreading beds. 

Cleaning utensils used for taking supper, 
washing kitchen. 

Supper. 

Going to bed or for a stroll, 
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There are no fixed working hours 
and no definite rest-pauses. The spread-over 
of the work is from early morning till late 
at night—almost 17 hours per day. True, 
his environment is not so jarring as that 
of a factory worker, nor is the work so 
strenuous. But these advantages do not 
compensate for the long spread-over which 
leads to lack of leisure and recreation. 
This undermines his health, irritates his 
nerves and is responsible for his impudent 
behaviour. He is not protected by legisla- 
tion specifying the hours of work. Indeed, 
domestic service is today one of the 
biggest unregulated occupations needing 
urgent reform. 


The real wages of domestic servants 
differ substantially from their nominal 
wages. Besides their monthly wage, all 
the whole-timers that we studied get food, 
clothes, housing and other minor benefits. 
The usual wage period is one month 
and wages are generally paid at the beginning 
of the following month. Sometimes, the 
employer gives advances also; these are 
deducted later from the pay. The follow- 
ing is a classification of the monthly wages 
of the 75 cases studied:— 





Monthly wage No. of Average 
in rupees cases | 
oes pepe 
os A | Nil | | 
*: ail 1 
| 11-15 ie | 
| 16—20 ee: | 
| 21-25 | 12 | Rs. 20-7-5 | 
| 25—30 3 
| 31—35 an 3 | 
| 35—40 nat 2 | 
| 40 and above... | 1 | 
| sl 
| 5 | 


Compared to the prewar average 
monthly wage of Rs. 9-8-0, the present 
average shows an increase of almost 215 per 


cent. This is due to the scarcity of 
domestic servants on account of the war, 
on the one hand, and to the increase in 
demand owing to the influx of population 
into Bombay, on the other. All the same, 
it is one of the lowest paid occupations. 
While it is true that the domestic servant 
is not affected by the rise in prices so 
far as his personal wants are concerned, 
he has to maintain his family in the village 
and the small sum he sends home every 
month hardly meets their needs. There 
are no promotions or grades, no provident 
fund system and no pension or gratuity 
scheme, 


Domestic service can be classed as a 
‘sweated trade.” For long hours of work 
and constant attendance, he is paid a wage 
hardly sufficient to sustain himself and his 
family. At the same time, due to the 
unorganized character of the service, he is 
not in a position to formulate and enforce 
his demands by collective bargaining. 
Hence, there is a prima facie case for legal 
intervention to fix minimum wages based 
on the minimum needs of a family. 


A low standard of wages means 
a low standard of life, poor diet, low 
vitality and less resistance to diseases. 
Again, low wages prevent the domestic 
servant from bringing his family to 
Bombay and preclude any saving. Thusy 
the servant has nothing to fall back on 
when he is ill, unemployed or old, and is 
compelled to borrow on every such 
occasion. 


As a member of the household, 
all food requirements of the servant 
ate supplied to him by the employer. In 
30 cases, however, discrimination is 
shown in the food given to the servant. 
He is given lower quality of rice and only 
one vegetable. Lesser quantity of ghee is 
applied to his chapati and he is not 
provided with milk or curds. The 
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predominance of rice makes it an 
unbalanced diet lacking in proteins, salts 
and vitamins. As regards his clothes, 
the servant wears a small dhoti or shorts, 
and a shirt or ganji, provided by 
his employer. 


The servant is also housed by the 
employer, but he does not get a room, 
sometimes not even a corner of it. He 
sleeps on the open terrace, on the broad 
landings of the staircase, in the narrow 
lobby connecting the tenements or in the 
open compound. He has little by way of 
personal belongings. Yet, 32 of the 75 
servants keep their own kholis by taking a 
common room and sharing the rent. 
From the above, we can give the following 
approximate idea of his real wages:— 


Rs. as. ps. 
Cash aa ee a 
Food ... > a ae 
Clothes ... <i ww @ 
Rent ei oe 
Miscellaneous oe | 

a § 5 


The domestic servant is entitled to 
no holidays and no leave. Domestic duties 
are perennial and so his services also. 
Whenever he intends to visit his native 
place, he has either to relinquish his job 
or leave a badli who in his absence will 
receive the pay. There is no system 
of sick leave; whenever he is ill, he is 
at the mercy of his employer. Of course 
they take a few days off on their special 
holidays. As regards their health, on the 
whole it cannot be called bad. They do not 
suffer from any occupational disease. A 
common complaint is that of sore feet. 


A word about employer-employee re- 
lations. The head of the house himself 
has very /ittle contact with the servant. 
The management of the house is the 
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portfolio of the housewife; hence, the 
servant comes most in contact with her. 
The relations depend entirely on the cha- 
racter of the two parties. However, as the 
servant becomes old in the family, the 
treatment of the mistress becomes kind 
and affectionate and he is looked upon as 
a member of the family. Children 
and old servants are always fast friends. 
We came across many cases where children 
liked to spend more time with servants than 
with their own mothers. Where there is 
more than one servant in a household, 
relations between them are _ usually 
cordial and co-operative. All this, however, 
does not prevent the servant from acqui- 
ring an inferiority complex as a result 
of his constant submissive attitude to 
his master and mistress. Only a living 
wage permitting a decent standard of life, 
education and enlightenment, and a strong 
trade union organization inculcating civic, 
economic and national consciousness can 
eliminate this inferiority’ complex 
rooted in the mind of the domestic 
servant. 


Family and social life-——Whenever the 
servant falls ill, and the illness prolongs 
beyond a few days, his sure remedy is a 
flight to the village. Intimation from the 
village of the illness of some member of the 
family or death of a relative, social occa- 
sions like betrothal and marriage, etc., 
also draw him to the village. On an average, 
he visits the village once a year and this 
lasts from 15 to 60 days. Whatever family 
life the servant has, is during this short 
stay in the village. Thus, family relations 
are transient and intermittent. As we 
already saw, the percentage of unmarried 
servants is high. Out of the 75 studied, 
44 are married, 26 are unmarried and 
5 are widowers; 46 have families, 24 have 
single families, 3 have complex families 
and 2 have no families at all. Marriages 
at an early age are common. The average 
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age at marriage of the servant is 19 years 
and 8 months and of his wife is 12 
years and 10 months. 


The socio-economic and cultural back- 
ground of these servants differs according 
to the places from which they come. The 
main occupation of the people at these 
places is agriculture. Their standard of 
living is very low. In Bombay itself, 
servants have hardly any social life. 
They gather together at the kholi, chat and 
discuss their problems, and sing bhajans. 
Thus the kholi serves as a_ centre 
where a spark of community life is 
kept alive in the bewildering anonymity 
of the city. We came across a couple of 
clubs of domestic servants having regular 
members who pay monthly subscriptions. 
There is also a tentative attempt to 
organize something like a co-operative 
credit society. An interesting experiment 
of preserving the village community life in 
the city is made by the Goanese migrants 
through the organisation known as the 
‘Institute Indo-Portuguese.” 


Due to the absence of family life 
in Bombay, the servants have no oppor- 
tunity to enjoy themselves on_ social 
occasions. But they celebrate religious 
festivals like Holi, Gokul Ashtami, 
and Ganpati with great pomp and gaiety. 
As regards their habits, pan-chewing is 
universal among the Gati servants. Smo- 
king is less common. By indirect evidence, 
and by the testimony of employers, we 
could gather that most of the servants 
drink occasionally. 


Owing to the lack of opportunity, 
literacy is very low amongst them. Fifteen 
are literate in the sense of being able to read 
and write ; two can read and only one is 
attending a night school. The highest 
educational level attained is seventh standard 
Marathi. Only one person knew English. 


Even when the servant is literate, he has 
little time or opportunity for reading any- 
thing. Hence, to cover him by the adult 
education drive, special classes should be 
organized at a convenient time and place. 
His philosophy of life is the typically 
Indian one of acceptance and resignation. 


Budget.—As we already saw, the in- 
come of the domestic servant is not 
sufficient for the maintenance of himself 
and his family. Considering the family to be 
aunit of four members, 2 adults and 2 
children, the minimum wage sufficient for 
their maintenance would be Rs. 75/- 
a month, counting Rs. 25/- a month as the 
necessary minimum for an adult and half 
the same for a child at the prevailing scale 
of prices. Thus the present wage level (in 
cash and in kind) which is Rs. 51-8-5 
: ould be extended to Rs. 75/- a month. 


The servant is alone in Bombay and 
his essential needs are provided by the em- 
ployer ; so, there is nothing like a family 
budget. Whatever the servant spends is his 
pocket expense, the rest he sends to the 
village. The following table summarises 
his expenses on various items :— 


Average monthly 





Description expenditure Percentage 
Rs. As. Ps. 

Food and refreshment... 1 0 0 4.90 
Rent 1 40 = 6.10 
Recreation 012 0 3.60 
Drink wa OF CO 3240 
Habits : pan-supari, bidi 312 0 18.30 
Travel ww lL CCD OS 
Amountsent tothe family11 15 5 58.60 
20 7 5 100.00 


Though the budget is balanced on 
paper, it is actually a deficit budget. It 
makes no provision for events like sickness, 
unemployment or death, and it leaves 
absolutely no margin for saving as a 
security for old age. 
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The savings of servants are briefly 
enumerated below :— 


(a) Land.—44 servants have small 
plots of land. We could gauge 
from the description of the 
land, yield, etc., that the hol- 
dings are very small ; in many 
cases even smaller than 1 acre. 
This is the result of the practice 
of subdivision and fragmenta- 
tion of the soil enjoined by 
the Hindu Law of Inheritance 
whereby all the sons are 
the legal heirs to the landed 
property on the death of the 
father. On division, land is 
reduced into tiny plots too small 
to be economic holdings on 
which one family and a pair of 
bullocks can get labour and 
maintenance. 


(b) Cattle—32 have some cattle—one 
or two cows or buffaloes—and 
those having land maintain 
a pair of bullocks too. Goats 
also are found in a few instances. 


(c) House.-—35 servants have houses 
of their own, mostly kachcha 
house made of bamboo sticks 
and mud, or bricks and mud. 
The cost price of these houses 
also could not be ascertained 
because servants knew nothing 
about it. 


(d) Cash.—10 persons have some 
cash varying from Rs. 40/- to 
Rs. 1,500/-. This is due to some 
exceptionally favourable situa- 
tion and it is not possible to 
generalize on the basis of these 
cases. 


(ec) Ornaments.—29 servants said 
that their wives had some orna- 
ments of gold and silver on 
them. But they could not give 


even the vaguest idea as to the 
weight of this gold and silver 
or its rough value in money. 


(f) No savings.—10 persons have no 
savings at all. They have no 
material basis of existence either 
in Bombay or in the village. 


41 servants (54-6 per cent) were in debt. 
Ancestral debt, failure of the monsoon, 
illness, purchase of land, heavy burden 
of land assessment, small and uneconomic 
holdings, lack of sources of credit anp 
absence of village industries are among the 
causes. The following table gives a classi- 
fication of their debts :— 


No, of 
servants 


Amount of debt 
in rupees 


1— 25 
25— 50 
50— 75 
75—100 

100—125 
125—150 
150—175 
175—200 
200—300 
300—400 
400—500 
600 
700 

1000 


Ave rage 
per head 


Rs. 189-1-11 
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41 

The debt of the domestic servant is 
mostly in the village; and if he is a member 
of a joint family, it is the family debt. 
Out of 41 servants who have some debt 
in the village, 11 have borrowed interest 
free loans from friends or relatives and 
30 from money-lenders. The average rate 
of interest charged by the latter is as high 
as 46.36 per cent, which means that 
once the servant comes into the clutches 
of the money-lender there is no getting 
out of it. No regular method of repay- 
ment is followed. Whenever the servant has 
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a small sum of money on hand, he gives it 
to the creditor which may be construed 
as the payment of interest. Regular receipts 
are not taken for these payments. This 
gives the creditor ample scope for mani- 
pulating accounts. 


Liquidation of old debts, scaling down 
of recent ones to the paying capacity of 
the servant and provision of cheap credit 


for productive purposes are reforms 
urgently called for. 
Organization of domestic  service.— 


Domestic servants are the most difficult 
to be organized. The nature of their 
occupation is such as to make the task of 
organization a difficult one. Contact with 
the employer is direct, there are no clear- 
cut employer-employee relations and, con- 
sequently, there is an absence of class- 
consciousness. The relation is a family 
affair, a domestic problem and no external 
intervention is asked for or tolerated. 
Other obstacles are the fact of domestic 
servants being scattered all over the city, 
lack of leisure, overwork and fatigue, 
illiteracy and ignorance, low wages, in- 
efficient organization and absence of the 


tight type of leadership. 


The first union of domestic servants 
was named ‘‘ The Bombay Domestic 
Workers’ Union.’”’ Founded in 1938, it was 
removed from the list of recognised unions 
in 1941, as it had ceased to function. A 
second union called ‘‘ The Bombay Ghar 
Kamgar Union” was started in August, 
1944, by some enthusiastic Students’ Union 
workers. It has been in existence since then, 
but does not seem to make much head- 
way. One of its activities was to keep a 
‘complaint book” in which complaints 
of servants against their employers are 
entered. The Union corresponded with 
the employer concerned regarding’ the 
grievance and tried to obtain redress for 
the party damaged, 
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On the basis of this study, we would 
like to offer the following suggestions 
regarding the organization of domestic 
servants :— 


(1) It is not possible to make an 
approach to servants through 
one central organization. The 
functions of this body should 
be decentralized, each locality 
should have a branch office of 
the union. If possible, each 
building in a locality should 
have a sub-committee and one 
member of this sub-committee 
should represent it on the 
branch committee. 


As we have already seen, domestic 
servants have no time or leisure 
to attend Union meetings. 
Besides, problems of domestic 
servants are not only local, but 
almost domestic, concerning the 
relations between the employer 
and the employee. A distant 
central organization cannot look 
after all these minor details. 
Thus, only a scheme _ of 
federated branches and sub- 
branches can approach the mass 
of domestic servants. 


The monthly _ subscription 
should be the lowest possible. 
On account of the low scale 
of wages, the servant can ill 
afford a high subscription. He 
should not feel it as a tax 
or as an unnecessary burden. 


(2) 


Office hours of the various 
branches should suit the con- 
venience of workers and should 
not make encroachments on 
their legitimate hours of rest 
or recreation. 


(3) 


(4) 


In order to keep up the interest 
of servants, other activities 
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should be linked up with trade 
union work. Educative, social 
and cultural activities like 
adult education and literacy 
classes, recreation programmes 
and celebration of religious 
festivals can be effectively inter- 
woven. 

(5) Each branch of the locality 
should have one paid full-time 
worker to look after the re- 
gular office work, records, files, 
etc. Voluntary workers often 
spoil the work. 

As far as possible, leaders from 
amidst domestic servants should 
be chosen. They will wield 
greater influence because of 
their better understanding of 
problems. 

(6) All efforts should be made 
in the direction of creating 
in servants a consciousness 
of their economic and social 
rights and responsibilities. For 
this purpose, education, literacy 
and welfare programmes should 
be adopted. Only when 
servants become conscious of 
their degradation and _ their 
rights can there be a sound and 
powerful organization. The do- 
mestic service is a ‘‘ sweated 
trade” and, unless the servants 
are organized, there can be no 
improvement in the conditions 
of work. 


Ethics of domestic service—Our  in- 
vestigation into the life and labour of 
domestic servants in Bombay has led us 
to a fundamental question of social ethics : 
Is domestic service justifiable ? No doubt, 
many of the repelling features of slavery 
are absent in domestic service; still, it 
involves the subjugation of the human 


personality which is the essence of slavery. 


KHANDERIA 


But, first, let us try to answer the question 
as to why we want domestic servants. A 
certain type of domestic work is classed 
as dirty and we are so much used to see it 
being done by other people that we have 
come to think that it is disgraceful to do 
it, that a disgraced class must exist for 
doing it. No necessary labour, however, 
is dirty or disgraceful. If the normal 
functions of life involve some dirty work, 
it is the duty of each individual to do his 
bit of it himself. Again, all useful 
work, even though dirty, is equally digni- 
fied. A part of thedirtiest work in the world 
is being done by surgeons and _ physicians 
who are highly educated, highly paid 
and who move about in the best society. 
‘Division of work’’ also demands that all 
persons should have their share of agreeable 
as well as disagreeable work. 


The only valid objection to the 
abolition of domestic service is that 
women are overburdened with domestic 
responsibilities and need help. But domes- 
tic duties need not be a closed preserve 
for women only ; men too should share 
them. Self-help and family self-sufficiency, 
with the equal co-operation of the male and 
the female, is the view we advocate. Other 
countries, of course, have put certain 
substitutes into practice. America has 
discovered labour saving gadgets, while 
Russia has adopted socialized services. 
We would’ welcome labour saving 
gadgets into Indian homes, but that will 
not be possible in the near future. Socialized 
services provide a broad question of social 
policy on which we have not yet agreed. 
While commercialized services are beco- 
ming common in India, we do not advocate 
the usurpation of family functions by 
private enterprises. Hence, the most 
ethical, sensible and practical solution of 
the servant problem in India is family 
self-reliance with the willing co-operation 
of all—men, women and even children, 
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Based on the foregoing conclusions, 
our suggestions for the reconstruction of 
domestic service are as follows :— 


1. The term ‘‘ domestic servant ”’ 
should be abolished. It is dero- 
gatory to the human personality. 
He should be called ‘‘ help,” 
‘* housekeeper”? or ‘‘ assist- 
ant.” The change of name in 
itself will result in a great change 
in the status of the domestic 
servant. ‘‘ There is much in a 
name,” though Shakespeare may 
not agree with it. The occupation 
of domestic service, which is so 
essential for every household, 
should not be looked down 
upon. It should be dignified, 
and the domestic servant should 
be given the status of an indus- 
trial worker. 


2. Hours of work should be 
fixed at eight hours a day. 


3. The servant should be given a 
weekly holiday with -pay. He 
should also be entitled to one 
month’s privilege leave with 
pay at the end of one year’s 
service. 


4. Minimum wages should be. 


fixed for the occupation so as 
to cover the necessities of his 
life and also of his family. 
Considering the family to be a 
unit of husband, wife and two 
children, the minimum wage at 
the present scale of prices 
should be Rs. 75/- a month. 
This should be altered accor- 
ding to variations in the price 
level. 

5. Proper housing accommodation 
should be _ provided for 
domestic servants to make it 
possible for them to bring their 

10 


wives and children into the 
city and to have an independent 
family life. 


. A social security programme, 


comprising of (a) Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, (b) Sickness 
Insurance, and (c) Old Age 
Insurance, should be initiated. 
Such a programme can be a 
part of a country-wide scheme 
of social security or, failing 
this, it can be confined to this 
occupation alone. Such a pro- 
gramme should be financed 
by joint contributions of the 
employer, the servant and the 
State. 


. A ‘* Domestic Assistants’ Act ” 


containing all the above pro- 
visions should be passed by the 
provincial Government. The 
execution of this law can be 
entrusted to the Bombay 
Municipality. 


. There is a grave need for a 


sound organization of domestic 
servants to look after their 
welfare and interests. There 
should be unit branches of 
the union in each locality 
and all these should federate 
into a huge organization like 
that of the Bombay Shop Assis- 
tants’ Federation. Detailed 
suggestions for such an organi- 
zation are given above. 


. Proper facilities should be 


provided for the education of 
domestic servants and their 
families. Free primary education 
should be provided for children 
and adult education classes 
for adults. Night classes have 
been found very convenient 
for this purpose. Such classes 
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10. 


11. 
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can be made a charge of the 
employer. 


Healthy recreation shou'd be 
provided for domestic _ ser- 
vants, and this responsibility 
should also devolve on the 
employer. This may include 
playground activities, gymna- 
sium, library and reading room, 
educational films, debates and 
discussions, celebration of 
festivals, songs and dances, 
dramatics, etc. 


Along with the above sugges- 
tions, we 


should welcome 





the advent of machines to 
do the routine work of the 
household. Mechanization, to 
the extent it is possible to 
introduce in our homes today, 
would eliminate the need for 
domestic servants. For the rest, 
socialization of domestic func- 
tions is an experiment worth 
trying. Community nurseries, 
community laundries, and 
school-meals also minimize the 
need for domestic servants. 
Yet, to what extent socialization 
should go is a debatable 
question. 
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CHILDREN’S NUTRITION 


R. E. DADACHAN]I 


There is an irresistible flood of evidence attesting the importance of good nutrition as a factor in 
positive health. Nutrition work is now recognised as part of a truly constructive programme for child health 
and protection. While well-nourished children offer few problems, children undernourished over a period 
of time are found lacking in physical and mental energy. In the following article, the author suggests some 
nutrition programmes for improving the health of our children. 


Dr. Dadachanji is the Nutrition Officer with the Government of Bombay. 


Malnutrition has long been recognized 


‘as an important feature of our country, 


but it has become much more serious 
and has assumed greater prominence since 
World War II. Shortage in food has now 
become a chronic problem with us. It is 
still more an intimate problem from the 
point of view of the new nation that we 
are planning to build. We cannot afford to 
have malnutrition prevailing, if we aim 
at becoming a strong nation, fit to be 
considered as an important unit of the 
world civilization of tomorrow. Hence, 
malnutrition has turned out to be a bigger 
problem than it has been considered so long, 


The science of nutrition not only 
deals with what extra food people can 
secure, but also with the means of obtaining 
the best out of the short supply we have. 
It is, therefore, very necessary that this 
subject should receive enough attention. 
No effort should be spared in building our 
nation in such a way as to implement the 
lessons taught by this science of construc- 
tive health. When one thinks of building 
our nation, one would quickly realise that, 
with this enormous problem, the best 
way to set about it is to plan for the ade- 
quate care of our future generations so 
that, in years to come, they would jump 
in line with other nations of the world in 
physique and intellect. 

European nations, particularly during 
the last war and thereafter, have been 
struggling in various directions and or- 
ganising different services to maintain the 


health of their grown up population, 
and especially that of children and other 
vulnerable groups. One could state with 
confidence that the best way to makea 
beginning in a country like ours is to follow 
what these countries have been doing 
to their children, so that the latter may at 
least grow into a happier and healthier 
people,- ready to face the world in a manner 
better than what the present generation 
has been able to do. 


The most important feature among 
these services, that strikes one at present, 
is a type of communal feeding, known as 
school feeding, backed by public opinion, 
public bodies and the State. As its name 
signifies, feeding in schools, in order to 
make up for the deficiencies at home, 
is what is intended in this effort. 


Let us now consider the problem from 
the point of view of the city of Bombay. 
It is estimated that over a lakh and a half 
of the city’s population are being made 
literate in public schools alone, while 
about forty-thousand children are taking 
their education in private schools. If 
only this group of the population could 
be well looked after, what an appreciable 
result would it immediately produce ! 


The man in the street believes that 
what is being supplied to him in the form 
of foodgrains, gives him all the nourish- 
ment that is necessary ; but, unfortunately, 
rationing is only an effort at supplying 
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staple foods on a uniform level system, 
while nutrition demands an all round 
feeding of foods of both vegetable and 
animal origin. Thus, leafy and non-leafy 
vegetables, tubers, etc., are important. 
Milk predominates in its usefulness 
among the majority of the vegetarian 
population, and one need hardly look 
round to find the scarcity of some of these 
valuable foods. No wonder that doctors 
have often complained of the increase of 
various diseases attributed to malnutrition. 
This has urged our Government to make 
local surveys in groups of population in 
order to get a bird’s eye view of the extent 
of malnutrition. 

Nutrition surveys have brought 
out most consistently the alarming extent 
of malnutrition among our children and 
adults. Their proverbially low standard 
of health is being undermined and it 
would soon reach a very low level. It goes 
without saying how important it is to 
safeguard the health of the child not for 
his own sake but for the welfare of society 
at large. It would, therefore, be logical 
to state that the child should get all the 
nutritional advice and assistance if he is 
to be protected against breakdown in 
health. 


Various factors influence the physical 
fitness and well-being of the child, one of 
them being the socio-economic background. 
General experience has revealed that if 
the family’s income is below a certain 
level, the child runs the risk of becoming 
physically unfit as a result of unsatisfactory 
conditions of living and a suboptimal 
intake of the proper dietary constituents. 
Poverty and malnutrition go hand in 
hand, though it must not be forgotten 
that the latter is also found in the midst 
of plenty. There is enough evidence to 
prove that the main cause of malnutrition 
is poverty and ignorance. Enquiries 
instituted by the League of Nations 


showed that this is so throughout 
the world. The so-called lower stratas 
of society have never been and are not 
well-nourished. So long as our econo- 
mic system undergoes no modification, 
this sad state of affairs is likely to persist. 
It has also been observed from a survey 
carried out in a labour area that the diet 
was better in higher income groups than 
in lower income groups. 


The factors responsible for the causa- 
tion of malnutrition in children are the 
quantitative and qualitative deficiencies in 
their diet. Growing children ought to be 
provided with regular meals at proper 
intervals. Protective diets in fair quantities 
are necessary if children are to be guarded 
from the onslaught of this terrible and 
insidious plague of malnutrition. Diet 
surveys show that this shortage is fairly 
prevalent in hostels and messes in 
Bombay Province. 


Protective foods are, no doubt, com- 
paratively costly and above the reach 
of the economically handicapped. Yet, one 
cannot ignore the tremendous loss of 
nutrients in food due to defective processes 
of cooking and preserving. Propaganda 
for proper buying, preserving and cooking 
appears to be very necessary. Even well-to- 
do families, who can afford to buy costly 
food, do not get the full benefit of what 
they eat due to the lack of knowledge 
of food values and methods of proper 
cooking and preserving. In some localities, 
there are not even adequate facilities for 
purchasing all varieties of food. Besides 
these difficulties, age-old customs and 
religion, food fads and fancies, and faulty 
habits play an important part in preventing 
the eating of proper food. 


It is now obvious that the economic 
factor alone does not influence nutrition. 
Educating people in matters regarding 
food and nutrition is so vital for their 
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CHILDREN’S 


living healthy lives; and popularising the 
feeding of children at schools is another 
important matter which demands urgent 
consideration. A healthy and wellnou- 
rished population is the real wealth and 
strength of a nation and this has been 
recognised by the United States, Russia 
and many other progressive European 
countries. These countries have shown 
greater interest in the nutritional well- 
being of their people which is seen from 
arrangements made for the feeding of 
children in schools, and of workers in 
industrial canteens, and the organisation 
of community cookhouses. 


But, it is a matter of regret that 
our country lags far behind in this 
respect. Sometimes through ignorance 
or indifference on the part of 
parents, children go to school without 
a ‘good breakfast, and on some occasions 
without taking food; and there is a long 
interval before they get a good meal at 
night. Often, due to poverty, parents 
are not able to give their children regular 
meals. More often than not, children 
belonging even to well-to-do families do 
not take a good breakfast before leaving 
for the school. Sometimes, they do not 
take anything with them to the school 
for their mid-day meal with the result 
that they are hardly attentive to lessons 
taught in the class and are also found to 
be malnourished or undernourished. For 
the proper development of the mind and 
the body, care and attention are needed 
during the period when they are in 
the process of growth and formation. 
It is from this point of view that children 
should be given proper food at regular 
intervals. 


An effective and simple way of 
achieving this end is the introduction of 
school lunch programmes, in primary 
and secondary schools, under the able 
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guidance of trained dietitians. In drawing 
up such pro2rammes, attention should be 
paid to the introduction of more protec- 
tive foods in the lunch. It is in this 
respect that diets provided at home are 
usually found lacking. Milk and _ its 
products, vegetables and fruits should form 
the major part of lunch. 


The second very important question 
that needs consideration is the satisfaction 
of those fed through the school lunch. 
This satisfaction depends on physical sur- 
roundings, teachers, and the quality and 
quantity of food served. The success of 
such schemes depends on the attitude, inte- 
rest and co-operation shown by children. 


Children are generally interested only 
in the food and so the question of menu 
is very important. As stated previously, 
the food supplied has to be of the maximum 
nutritive value and should not cost much. 
It has to be well-cooked. The child’s predi- 
lictions to colour combination and taste 
cannot be overlooked and _ sufficient 
quantities should be served taking care to 
see that the food when served is not cold. 
With such care, the school meal should act 
as a corrective for the deficiencies in the 
diet provided at home. 


At the present time, when food sup- 
plies are rationed, arrangements for star- 
ting such lunch programmes are diffic 
cult. But, school authorities can even now 
insist on the btinging of rotis or lunch 
from home by the student which should 
be consumed at school under the direct 
supervision of the teacher. Raw vege- 
table salads, fruits or parched grams or 
groundnuts, which require little cooking, 
can be distributed. This will have an 
added advantage of keeping the children 
away from the bad and injurious habit 
of buying eatables exposed to all sorts 
of dust and infections from roadside 
hawkers. 
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Such a scheme, if made sufficiently 
attractive, will, besides improving the 
health of the child, help in generating 
a spirit of brotherhood and in promo- 
ting his social development. In addition, 
it will help the child to give up some of 
his bad food habits, if any. Deficient 
food habits, formed in early years, 
starve the body of some useful nutrients 
and lead to developmental defects which 
would persist throughout life. 


The most common objection that is 
usually raised against a scheme of school 
feeding is the shortage of funds. The co- 
operation of interested parents and pro- 
gressive school authorities is very essential 
under such circumstances and this would 
contribute a good deal towards that con- 
summation. School lunch programmes, 
wherever introduced, have resulted in 


the increase in weight of children. Parents 
must first be convinced how much good 
food contributes to healthy growth; and 
once they realise that the lunch eaten 
away from home is just as important as 
the food at home, they will not hesitate to 
co-operate with a scheme of school-feeding. 


All these apply to the nutrition of 
children, in general, and to that of school 
children, in particular. This vital subject 
has not, so far, received the attention it 
deserves. From the apathy displayed 
towards this very important question, 
it appears that the well-known saying 
that ‘‘ the health of the child is the wealth 
of the nation” has not been taken seriously 
in our country, when it is an established 
fact that the lack of adequate nutrition 
during childhood obstructs full physical 
and mental development. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


BALKAN-JI-BARI—AKHIL Hinp BALAK SANGH 


‘Its work and its activities —Balkan- 
ji-Bari is a Sindhi phrase which, according 
to Kaka Saheb Kalelkar, has been adopted 
by Hindustani, and it means ‘Children’s 
Garden.’ The chief aim of the association 
is to keep children as happy as possible 
and to let them develop by themselves. 
According to our president, Shri B. G. Kher’s 
recent announcement, Balkan-ji-Bari must 
become a body which could be referred 
to for solutions of all problems connected 
with children up to the age of eighteen 
years. The association has been progres- 
sing slowly and steadily, and it is hoped 
and wished that it shall be able to achieve 
its aims and objects not very late. 

‘‘Balkan-ji-Bari was started in 1926 
by a Brother in Sind who prefers to be 
known as Dada(an elder brother). He 
felt that as we were growing older and 
older, we were rather becoming more 
and more selfish, and, therefore, we were 
losing our real happiness. He thought 
that children who were already happy 
should be able to retain their happiness 
even as and when they grew old. Thus 
happiness which everyone is after, which 
everyone yearns for, would come to stay. 
With that idea he first started just writing 
for children, then collected a few of them 
and arranged programmes for and by 
them, and later their provincial and all- 
India gatherings were held. Children who 
did not know even each other’s language 
felt happy in each other’s company. And 
Dada’s expectations began to be realised 
in seeing children of all castes and creeds 
forming into one great brotherhood. 

‘‘At present Balkan-ji-Bari has provin- 
cial organisations only in two provinces, 
Bombay and Sind. Its branches, however, 
are spread in almost all parts of 
the country, including Bengal, Punjab, 
Delhi, U. P., Bihar and South India, 


totalling more than 125, and its member- 
ship is nearly 25,000. Boys and girls 
meet in these centres once a week at least, 
and oftener at certain places, and arrange 
different programmes every time. Besides, 
it has a pen-friendship section which 
brings children of different places in contact 
with each other. It has also its own two 
children’s schools, one at Karachi and 
another at Sukkur. 

‘‘Balkan-ji-Bari has two children’s 
own libraries at Khar and Karachi con- 
sisting of books for children in different 
languages. They, however, are small libra- 
ries, and need to be expanded. Bari also 
has a poor children’s fund, out of which 
study scholarships are awarded to its poor, 
deserving members. It also helps in making 
collections for deserving causes such as 
famine and flood relief funds. The associa- 
tion conducts its own four monthly 
journals Pushpa in English and Gujerati, 
Hamare Balak in Hindustani and Gulistan 
in Sindhi, as well as ‘Children’s Corners’ 
in Bombay Chronicle (English), Pravasi and 
Bombay Samachar (Gujerati), Swadeshamitran 
(Tamil) and other papers. 

‘‘Balkan-ji-Bari has been holding its 
periodical excursions and tours, as well 
as workers’ camps. So far, about five 
workers’ training camps have been orga- 
nised. The last time that children were’ 
taken on a distant trip was in 1941, when 
a party of forty Bombay children went 
as far as Sind and toured round Karachi, 
Hyderabad, Larkana, Mohan-jo-Daro, 
Sukkur and other places. At that time 
an All-India Balkan-ji-Bari Workers’ Con- 
ference also was held. The second such 
conference was held in Bombay in Decem- 
ber, 1946. 

‘‘Its ambitions and aspirations —What 
concrete things we want to do with a 
view to fulfilling the aims and objects 
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of our association, is narrated here below. 
First of all, we want to educate children 
in such a manner that they become patri- 
otic and self-reliant Indian citizens having 
power and endurance and self-sacrifice. 
To achieve this, undoubtedly, the process 
would be a very long and sustained one, 
but our organisation will continue to put 
forth its efforts. However, whatever it 
is able to do will more or less be symbolic, 
because education is the concern first 
of the parents and homes and then of the 
school and whole-time institutions. 


‘‘Balkan-ji-Bari, at present, is able to 
do some work only for about ten or 
twelve hours spread over one whole 
month, as it is active only on Sundays, 
and that too for not more than two hours. 
Within such a short time the work that 
the organisation would be able to do, 
can just be symbolic and a directive 
type of work. Wherever the organisation 
has a centre or a unit, it will do only such 
work as is necessary in the interests of 
the children, and which will be a sort 
of pointer in that direction—a pointer 
both to the parents and schools. Over 
and above all that, this organisation will, 
in short, try to supplement the home and 
school activities with a view to directing 
the children’s emotions in a proper manner. 


‘‘The organisation has a desire to 
start an all-India children’s volunteer 
corps in order to increase the children’s 
physical and mental efficiency. Then, it 
wants to become for the all-India child- 
ren a single common platform for unity— 
cultural as well as social—irrespective 
of any class, rich or poor, any religion, 


Hindu or Muslim, any province, Maha- 
rashtra or Madras. Besides, it wishes to 
establish a children’s mutual aid centre 
in all its units. Balkan-ji-Bari aims at 
becoming an organisation whose branches 
will be ready, willing and able to solve 
any difficulty or problem facing parents, 
society or the Government, in relation 
to children. 


‘‘The children’s own library of the 
Balkan-ji-Bari will contain all kinds of 
books meant for and relating to children. 
Its all-India children’s own museum 
will contain whatever the boys and girls 
might collect out of the hobbies or aesthe- 
tic sense, as well as things and materials 
which will interest and educate them. 
It will establish study classes on child 
psychology and on legislations  regar- 
ding children of this country and also of 
other countries, and whenever necessary, 
the organisation will agitate for their 
betterment. It will try to have a net-work 
of children’s schools on idealistic lines. 
To sum up, it will establish an all-India 
children’s university. 


‘In short, the Balkan-ji-Bari wishes 
to work along the lines indicated above, 
only with a view to educating children, 
as mentioned heretofore, that they may 
become patriotic and self-reliant Indian 
citizens with enough power of endurance 
and self-sacrifice for the toughest days 
that are still ahead of us. Today the organisa- 
tion does work on these lines, but on a 
very small scale, and as if negligible. 
Nonetheless, it is the Bari’s ambition 
to show that all these things are realised, 
and not only visualised.” 


CHARTER OF THE INDIAN CHILDREN’S RIGHTS 
( Prepared by Balkan-ji-Bari) 


Every child in India shall have the 
following rights which will help in his 
proper development and protection. 


(1) The child shall live in a free land, 


in a free atmosphere and in a free en- 


vironment; every opportunity for his all 
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round development shall be available to 
him, unhampezed by any limitations of 
caste or creed. 


(2) The child shall be provided with 
a happy home environment, free from 
fear and chastisement; he shall be ade- 
quately fed and clothed and brought up 
with love and understanding. 


(3) The child and his mother shall 
be assured proper ante-natal, natal and 
post-natal care. 


(4) The child shall receive at all stages 
of his growth up to adolescence adequate 
medical aid; his health and well-being 
shall be the prime concern of his parents 
or guardians and of the State. 


(5) The child shall receive the best 
education to which his talent entitles 


him, and education that is both liberal 
and useful, and that prepares for good 
citizenship and service; his education shall 
be a first charge on the revenues of the 
State. 

(6) The child has a right to play 
and recreation, and sufficient facilities 
for the purpose must be provided for 
him by the schools and the local autho- 
tities. 

(7) The child shall be protected by 
legislation from exploitation in any form 
for the benefit of parents or guardians. 


(8) The child who is backward or 
defective shall be provided with special 
institutions for his care and education. 

(9) The child in the village shall 
have thé same privileges and facilities 
that are assured to the city child. 


Drive TO Repucr ACCIDENTS IN SMALL INDUSTRIES 


A recent survey conducted by the 
U. S. Department of Labour reveals 
that between 70 to 85 per cent of indus- 
trial accidents in the United States occur 
in small establishments (manufacturing 
plants, service industries such as laundries, 
hotels, garages, and machine shops, 
agriculture, etc.). As a result, the Division 
of Labour Standards of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labour has launched ‘‘Operation 
Safety” in an effort to cut down an accident 
tate which in 1946 resulted in 16,500 
deaths; 1,800 permanently totally disabled; 
93,100 permanently partially disabled; and 
1,951,700 temporarily disabled with an 
average of 17 days loss of work. Of these 
accidents, only 15 to 30 per cent occurred 
in the great industrial plants of the United 
States, which have long been more safety- 
conscious than the small establishments, 

11 


The Division of Labour Standards 
is carrying out its present programme 
through the labour commissioners of the 
various states. Assistance is also given 
to labour unions and employers, on request. 
The first part of ‘‘Operation Safety” 
includes the dissemination of information 
by means of posters and safety packets. 
These packets, prepared by the Division 
of Labour Standards and sent out each 
month, outline the duties of a safety 
committee and give step-by-step instruc- 
tions on how to conduct a safety campaign. 

To make the worker safety conscious 
on his job, the Division of Labour Stan- 
dards has prepared ‘‘process flow charts” 
for certain industries which show the flow 
of materials from the original source to the 
finished product, together with the accident 
hazards encountered in manufacturing. 
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A process flow chart made for the 
brick and tile industry of North Carolina, 
shows the causes of potential accidents 
in this field to be: boilers, explosives, 
mining, crushing, transportation, hoisting, 
platforms, falling material, belts, pulleys, 
gears, stairs, ladders, hand tools, electri- 
city, dust, piling and loading. Statistics 
show that the majority of accidents are 
caused by common, not special, hazards. 


The second part of the Division 
of Labour Standards safety programme 
is the training of state factory inspectors 
in accident prevention. Since 1936, R. P. 
Blake, senior safety engineer with the 
Division of Labour Standards, has been 
conducting training programme for these 
state inspectors. This includes four 30- 
hour courses, taken at intervals of about 
six months. The basic idea is to make the 
inspectors aware of the need for safety 
and then show them what should be done. 


Fundamental to any safety programme 
says Blake, is a review of plant accident 
records which compare the individual 
plant injury rate with the national or state 
experience; these records are also important 


factors in finding the source and cost 
of injuries. In many small establishments, 
however, accident records are incomplete 
or not kept at all. State factory inspectors 
can point out the need for such records 
and advise on their preparation. 


The low percentage of accidents in 
big industry is accounted for chiefly 
by the work of the National Safety Council, 
which was formed in 1913 by a number of 
large manufacturing plants in the United 
States following the enactment of work- 
men’s compensation legislation. It is now 
realized that if small establishments are 
to cut down their high accident percentages, 
a safety programme must be initiated 
through state inspectors and through volun- 
tary co-operation on the part of employers 
and employees. 


The effectiveness of ‘‘Operation 
Safety” is being proved already by requests 
from numerous states for special studies 
of small industries in their respective 
sections. The Division of Labour Standards 
will continue to aid in this national pro- 
blem of lowering industrial accident rate 
to the irreducible minimum. 





TRAINING IN LEADERSHIP 


Convinced that the liberal arts college 
must assume responsibility for training its 
men and women in community leadership, 
Dartmouth College in Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, is offering a new course this fall 
(autumn) to be known as ‘‘Great Issues.” 
Designed to acquaint undergraduate stu- 
dents with the basic national and inter- 
national problems of the day, it will be 
a required course for all seniors, regardless 
of their field of specialization. 


The course itself, believed to be the 
first of its kind in a major institution of 
higher education in the United States, will 
have three main objectives: 


(1) A common intellectual expe- 
rience will be given to all seniors, 
regardless of their major field; 

(2) An attempt will be made to 
bridge the gap between adult 
and undergraduate education; 
and 

(3) It will endeavour to give the 
students an understanding of 
the basic issues confronting pre- 
sent-day society. 

To accomplish these objectives, the 
course has been set up in a new manner, 
without regard for traditional college rules. 
Basically it consists of three sessions 
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each week. One morning all the students 
will meet in the college auditorium (there 
is no classroom large enough to accom- 
modate them all) and will be ‘‘ briefed” 
by some faculty member on the subject 
for discussion that week. At the second 
meeting, a guest lecturer will present 
his views on the topic in question, and 
at the next session, the students, led by 
the college president or a guest speaker, 
will discuss, explore, analyse, and develop 
the issue. 


Apart from these lectures and dis- 
cussions, each student will also be expected 
to work on some project in connection 
with the course. Present plans envisage 
division of the students into 20 or 25 
small groups, to each of which will be 
assigned a specific problem. 


The text-book for the course will 
be the newspaper. Each senior will be 
expected to subscribe to one of the major 
New York dailies, and will be asked 
to read it each day, attempting to evaluate 
and interpret the news. As a further 
aid to students in understanding the press, 
a ‘‘public affairs laboratory” will be 
established in the college library. It will 
be equipped with newspapers, magazines 
and periodicals of all sorts that provide 
factual material or expression of opinion 
on national and international issues of 
current significance. The students will 
be expected and required to make ex- 


INFANT 


It has been fully realized in most 
countries in Europe and America that the 
nursery or infants’ school has an impor- 
tant part to play in the educational system. 
Extremely efficient systems of kindergarten 
and nurseries have, therefore, been evolved 
there. With a view to meeting this defi- 
ciency in the Dominions, His Exalted 


tensive use of this ‘‘laboratory” as part 
of their course work. 

Although a new issue or problem 
will be presented to the students each week, 
these will be phases of one of the six main 
sections into which the course is divided. 
The first deals with newspapers and with 
introductory discussion about what a 
‘great issue’ actually is. Next will come 
a series of lectures on ‘‘Modern Man’s 
Political Loyalties,’ followed by a third 
section called ‘‘The Scientific Revolution” 
which will stress the sudden emergence 
of the atomic age. Next will be discussion 
of international aspects of world peace, 
followed by a series of discussions on U. S. 
aspects of the same subject. The sixth and 
final section of the course is called ‘‘What 
Values for Modern Man.” Here, after 
having studied some of the urgent issues 
confronting mankind today, the students 
will get to the basic ‘‘whys’’ of these 
issues and study the moral and ethical 
values underlying U. S. culture. 

The course has attracted considerable 
attention in many parts of the country. 
It is frankly experimental, but as the 
New York Times education editor writes: 
‘If the students learn how to read the 
newspapers intelligently, if they get an 
understanding of the serious issues con- 
fronting the world, and at the same time 
if they become better citizens, the ‘Great 


Issues’ course will have fully proved 
its worth.” 
ScHOOLS 


Highness’ Government have sanctioned 
a scheme designed to provide a machinery 
for proper sensory training of infants, 
the promotion of their self-expression, 
community living and companionship in 
a carefully controlled environment. As 
the scheme is mainly concerned with the 
pre-primary education stage and as teachers 
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for the schooling of infants have neces- 
sarily got to be women who alone possess 
the requisite sympathy and knowledge 
of child-nature, it aims at training teachers 
specially for this stage of education. 
The scheme has been divided into two 
stages of seven years each, and it is proposed 
to have 140 trained teachers at the end of 
the first stage. It is expected they will be 
able to handle 4,200 children in model 
schools which will be established at sui- 
table centres in the Dominions. In the 


14th year—the last year of the second 
stage—560 women teachers will be avai- 
lable to teach 16,800 children. The expendi- 
ture at the end of the seventh year, includ- 
ing the cost of training teachers, is estimated 
at 1.76 lakhs and in the fourteenth year 
at 6.80 lakhs. The cost of training a teacher 
works out at Rs. 500/- per year and the 
per capita cost of instruction is estimated 
at Rs. 30/--. —New Hyderabad, Vol. 1, 
No. 9, p. 11 (August, 1947). 


SociAL SECURITY 


In his fifth lecture on ‘‘Social Security”, 
in the Perin Memorial Series, Prof. Kirkaldy 
said that mankind in the present century 
had more than its share of adventure 
and that the cry today was for security. 
The need of the time was to combine 
security with initiative but the problem 
was to arouse a form of collective initiative 
within every country so that the nation 
as a whole might enjoy social security. 


In the striving after social security 
it was possible to distinguish three main 
competitors who made provision against 
the vicissitudes and misfortunes of indus- 
trial life, namely, the worker, the employer 
and the State; the modern tendency 
however was towards co-operation between 
these three partners but the control and 
direction seemed to have gone to a generous, 
paternalistic and all providing State. While 
such a movement of emphasis was pro- 
bably inevitable and possibly desirable, 
one could not forget the fundamental 
truth that the State could only redistribute 
wealth and that the efforts of those engaged 
in industry could alone create it. 


Speaking of the origins of social 
security, the Professor referred to private 
and religious charity as the earliest form 


of relief of need. The second stage of deve- 
lopment was that of State relief or Poor 
Law Relief which was probably an early 
sign of the awakening of the social con- 
science in most countries. It was 
however a desire for something more 
palatable than state relief that led to the 
formation of mutual insurance associa- 
tions, endeavouring in a humble way at 
the cost of a few pence per week to make 
some provision against the manifold 
hazards of an industrial life. Such informal 
associations developed in some cases into 
trade unions the most notable example 
of which was the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, formed in 1850. This New 
Model Unionism as it was called was 
however eclipsed by the New Unionism 
in the 1890’s which placed less emphasis 
on friendly society and benefit activities 
and which, though it benefited by the 
lessons of efficient administration which 
the New Model Unionism had taught, 
was its antithesis in most matters of policy. 
Jt sought to organise the masses; its creed 
was the solidarity of the working class 
and it believed in political action and that 
social security represented ‘‘duties and 
responsibilities that only the State or the 
whole community can discharge.” 
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The first steps in State action towards 
social security were, strangely enough 
taken, not at the expense of the State 
and not as a co-operative effort on the 
part of the State and industry but as 
the sole and direct charge of the employer, 
e. g., the Employers’ Liability Act of 
1880 and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of 1897. A new conception of 
social security appeared for the first 
time in Britain in 1908—social security 
provided at the sole cost of the State— 
in the form of old age pensions, followed 
by the legislation in 1911 which provided 
at the joint expense of the State, employer 
and the employed, National Health Insu- 
rance Disablement and Maternity Cash 
benefits, and the Employment Insurance 
to about 2} million workers in indus- 
tries of specially fluctuating employment. 

Little purpose would be served by a 
detailed description of the steps by which 
this system developed to a stage when 
the whole of the industrial, commercial 
and agricultural employed population was 
covered by a variety of schemes as this 
whole body of social security legislation 
which had grown up piecemeal and unco- 
ordinated had been or was about to be 
replaced by a still more comprehensive 
system which was comprised within for 
Acts of Parliament—the Family Allowances 
Act (1945), the National Insurance Act 
(1946), the National Insurance (Industrial 
Injuries) Act (1946), and the National 
Health Services Act (1946). 

Minimum standards of existence.—The 
main principle underlying the new scheme 
was that of the national minimum; a 
new conception of the duty of the State 
to provide a minimum standard adequate 
for reasonable and self-respecting existence 
in childhood and old age, in sickness 
and health, in employment and unemploy- 
ment. It was also based on the economic 
argument that increased production alone 
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would not abolish want unless purchasing 
power was maintained and this could 
be done only through social insurance 
which not only redistributed wealth bet- 
ween different periods of a worker’s life 
but also between different classes. 

As a measure of the growth of social 
security the following figures might be 
of interest. In 1901 the State spent £4 
millions on social security measures, and 
in 1939 £303 millions. Under the new 
scheme the cost to the State was estimated 
to be £747 millions in 1948, and £1016 
millions in 1978. Of these £747 millions 
and £1016 millions, the State would 
contribute £375 millions and £646 millions 
respectively leaving for division between 
employers and workers in each period 
some £370 millions. 

Social security was clearly an objec- 
tive of the working man but did not 
in itself contain the elements of incentive 
necessary for its achievement. In any 
highly developed form it was therefore 
suitable only for a. society which by the 
education of its people or by some other 
means had been able to develop a collec- 
tive social conscience. But even if a com- 
plete system of social security could not 
be provided, there were certain priorities 
which might provide a guide to its employ- 
ment, humanitarian and productive, e. g., 
relief of destitution, old age provision; 
etc. 


Concluding, Prof. Kirkaldy said: ‘‘The 
aim of those who contemplate a system 
of social security should be to establish an 
order of priority best suited to meet the 
needs of the country concerned, to provide 
not merely future liabilities but to develop 
future assets and so to build the founda- 
tions of a structure on which future 
advance can be made towards the pinnacles 
of refinement of freedom from want.—Tisco 
Review, Vol. XV, No. 2, pp. 61—63 
( March, 1947). 
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OccuPATIONAL DISEASE IN REVIEW 


The Minister of National Insurance 
has appointed a committee’ to review the 
policy adopted in scheduling occupational 
diseases under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Acts and to advise on the selection 
of diseases for insurance under the National 
Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act. This 
Act came on the statute book in 1946 
and will become operative during 1948, 
although the appointed day has not yet 
been announced. It will replace the present 
system of compensation under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts, which will 
be repealed. The principle of listing, 
or scheduling, occupational diseases is 
to be retained, and under the new Act 
they will be known as ‘‘prescribed” 
diseases. ‘‘A disease may be prescribed... 
if the Minister is satisfied that it ought 
to be treated, having regard to its causes 
and incidence...as a risk of their (insured 
persons’) occupations and not as a risk 
common to all persons; and it is such 
that, in the absence of special circumstances, 
the attribution of particular cases to the 
nature of the employment can be estab- 
lished or presumed with reasonable cer- 
tainty.” The Minister must decide at an 
early date which diseases are to be included 
within this definition, and so he has 
set up this committee to advise him. 

The first Workmen’s Compensation 
Act became law in 1898. Its importance 
in industrial legislation was soon evident, 
and its provisions were widened in the 
Act of 1906, particularly in regard to occu- 
pational diseases. The Third Schedule ap- 
pended to this Act specified six conditions 
for which the worker could claim com- 
pensation: mercury, lead, phosphorus, and 
arsenic poisoning, anthrax, and ankylos- 


tomiasis in miners. It was realized almost 
immediately that there were other diseases 
which could be added to the Schedule, 
so in August, 1906, the Home Secretary 
set up a committee ‘‘to inquire and report 
what diseases and injuries, other than 
injuries by accident due to industrial 
occupation, were distinguishable as such, 
and could properly be added to the diseases 
for which compensation was paid under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts.” This 
committee had Mr. Herbert Samuel, M. P., 
now Viscount Samuel, as chairman. The 
two medical members were the Regius 
Professor of Physic at Cambridge Univer- 
sity and the Medical Inspector of 
Factories—at that time there was only one 
medical inspector. The committee took 
evidence at forty-one sittings in London, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Swansea, Glas- 
gow, and other industrial cities; it visited 
many factories; and the medical members 
examined a number of workers. Before 
any disease was scheduled the committee 
applied three tests: Was it outside the 
category of accidents and diseases already 
covered by the Act? Did it incapacitate 
from work for more than one week (the 
minimum period for which compensation 
was payable)? Was it so specific that the 
causation of the disease or injury by the 
employment could be established in indivi- 
dual cases? The result was that some 
sixteen diseases were added to the Schedule, 
thus enlarging the list to twenty-two 
in all. Conditions such as poisoning 
from carbon monoxide, sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, sodium cyanide, and potassium chlo- 
rate, as well as ‘‘brass-founders’ ague,” 
mange, and bottle-makers’ cataract, while 
fully investigated by the committee, were 
not included. 


” | Members of the Committee are Judge E. T. Dale, ‘chairman, with Sir R. R. Bannatyne, Mr. S. 
Chapman, Mr. C. R. Dale, Dr. J. Vaughan Jones, Prof. R. E. Lane, Dr. E. R. A. Merewether, Mr. H. M. 
Piper, Mr. F. Stilwell, Dr. A. L. Winner, and Mr..F. K. Forrester, secretary. 
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By 1946 the scheduled diseases? had 
gradually increased to forty-four, largely 
on the advice of the Factory Department,’ 
and included ‘‘cataract in glass-workers.” 
Silicosis, asbestosis, and the condition 
of the lungs known as dust reticulation 
are not scheduled under the Act in the 
ordinary way, but power has in the past 
been given to the Minister to make special 
schemes for the compensation of workers 
employed in specified industries or pro- 
cesses who contract one of these diseases 
as a result of their employment. A number 
of schemes have been drawn up—for 
example, the Refractories Industries (Sili- 
cosis) Scheme, the Metal Grinding Indus- 
tries (Silicosis) Scheme, the Various Indus- 
tries (Silicosis) Scheme, and so on. Here, 
surely, is an opportunity for the new 
committee to do some tidying up, parti- 
cularly in linking diseases with industrial 
processes. In the new Act, as in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, there is mention 
of the pneumoconioses. Dust reticulation, 
however, is mentioned for the first time. 


The Industrial Injuries Act has other 
implications, some of which were discussed 
by Stewart* when the Bill was being debated. 
In establishing a claim for compensation 
the present procedure is for the worker 
said to be suffering from a scheduled 
disease, say dermatitis, to be examined 
by the examining surgeon. He then receives 
a certificate stating that he is, or is not, 
suffering from the disease. Appeal from 
this decision, by the man or his union, 
or by the firm through its insurance 
company, is to a single medical referee, 
whose decision is final. Neither of these 
procedures is to be retained. Medical 
boards and appeal tribunals are to be set 
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up instead. Wisely, the Act allows questions 
as to temporary disablement to be referred 
to a single medical practitioner appointed by 
the Minister, instead of to a medical board. 
But no one doctor can, as in the past, 
be both judge and jury. This is fairer 
to the worker and to the medical 
profession. 


Another important change is that 
payments will be made by the Ministry 
of National Insurance from a fund contri- 
buted by workmen, employers, and the 
State. Private insurance in this respect 
will cease, as will much of the work done 
now by doctors on behalf of insurance 
companies. The fund will normally have 
an annual income of over £25,000,000,5 
and the number of persons employed in 
industry and covered by the Act, but not 
necessarily at much risk, is over 18,000,000. 
Benefits are of two types: (a) an injury 
allowance payable for 26 weeks; (b) a 
disablement pension payable when the 
man continues to be incapable of work 
after this period. Future compensation 
will be based not on loss of earning power 
but on the character of the injury; the 
loss of a finger may leave the earning 
power of one man unimpared but seriously 
interfere with the earning power of another, 
yet both will receive the same allowance 
or pension. 


An important issue is raised when the 
rates of benefit under this Act are compared 
with those under the new National Insu- 
rance Act. Persons suffering from injuries 
and diseases arising out of their employ- 
ment will receive somewhat higher rates 
of benefit than individuals disabled 
by conditions which have not been 
‘‘prescribed.” The fact that there is a 








2 Memorandum on the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 1925-45. H.M.S.O. 1946. 
3 Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for 1932, p. 53. H.M.S.O. 1933, 


4 British Medical Journal, 1946, 1, 561. 
5 Ministry of Labour Gazette, 1947, 55, 77, 
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difference may give rise to abuse. The 
sick worker, comparing the two schemes, 
may try to obtain the more favourable 
return for his contributions by claiming 
that his disability was caused by his 
work; or he may try to prolong his absence 
beyond the 26-week period and thus 
qualify for a pension. This will no doubt 
exercise the minds of the new committee 
and particularly its medical members, to 
whom the problems of certification ate 
well-known. When it appears that a man’s 
disability may have been caused by his 
occupation, a feeling of resentment against 
his work and his employer is not infre- 
quently created. This may retard cure and 
prolong incapacity periods. If a disability 
is regarded as not due to work (involv- 
ing perhaps only 10s. a week less in 
benefit) the man is often readier to return 
to his job, and psychological disturbances 
do not arise. This is one cogent reason 
for asking the committee to go carefully 
before it adds to the list. ‘‘Aggravation”’ 
clauses which the trade unions may press 
for should also be opposed, not necessarily 
for highly technical or legal reasons but 
in the direct interest of the workers. 


Sex LIFE OF 


Admittedly, individuals have certain 
basic needs, physical, economic and psycho- 
logical. To meet them, society is organised. 
Society, however, does not recognise that 
those who break its laws have also these 
needs, though it is now known that these 
so-called criminals are not wholly respon- 
sible for their actions. A part of the blame 
must be accepted by society itself. 


No thought is given to the fact that the 
needs of an individual do not disappear 
with his segregation in gaol, which only 
means that he is moved from one social 
system to a still more defective system. 


On both sociological and economic 
grounds, however, the new Act is, on the 
face of it, a more satisfying document 
than the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
For one thing, it deals with prevention, 
hopefully perhaps, but the fact remains 
that it creates hope, and it appears to be 
constructive. Section 73 states that the 
Minister may promote research into the 
causes, incidence, and prevention of indus- 
trial accidents, injuries, and disease; he 
may himself employ persons to do this 
ot help other workers financially. Judg- 
ment will be suspended until there is 
evidence of practical implementation of 
this part of the Act. For example, what 
is to be the link with the Medical 
Research Council? Clearly, however, 
the country cannot afford to pay out 
vast money benefits without the closest 
scrutiny of methods of preventing 
injury and disease. The worker, now 
a partner in the payment of contributions 
as well as a potential recipient of benefits, 
must become as eager a scrutineer as, 
no doubt, will be the officials of the new 
Ministry of National Insurance.—British 
Medical Journal, May 17, 1947, p. 686. 


PRISONERS 


The life of a prisoner, in New South 
Wales for instance, means that he spends 
17 hours a day alone in a cell. The prisoner 
eats alone, his visitors are seen through 
a grille or at best in a room supervised 
by a warder. Thus all that tends to make 
him human is not only lacking but is 
definitely ruled out. This is because of the 
assumption that an individual who commits 
a crime deserves only punishment. Public 
opinion educated by psychiatrists and 
psychologists is slowly moving towards 
a greater understanding of Man, including 
the criminal. It is now admitted that he is 
often ‘‘driven” to anti-social actions, 
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without himself knowing why. Yet, existing 
laws lack this understanding, so also ad- 
ministration in all fields. 


Among the basic needs of man, the 
most important and the one that affects 
his unconscious is sexual fulfilment, which 
is entirely ignored as far as a prisoner is 
concerned, along with his other needs. 
This results in frustration, resentment and 
exasperation. A psychological tension is 
created which, within prison walls, quickly 
grows and expresses itself in sex per- 
versions such as_ masturbation and 
homosexuality. Emotional instability is 
heightened in this sex permeated atmos- 
phere and emotional instability is one of 
the major causes of crime. Lack of under- 
standing of this fundamental fact on the 
part of the authorities, who with the 
prisoners regard sex as shameful, con- 
tributes to this atmosphere. 


To remedy this state of affairs, the 
reforms usually suggested are, shorter 
hours spent in cells, better food and more 
recreational facilities. These will help only 
in a minor way to solve the problem. The 
most essential reform, especially for the 
long-term prisoner, should be to have 
his important basic need, sex expression, 
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fulfilled. This could be done by allowing the 


prisoner to meet his marriage partner 
occasionally. It should be remembered 
that sex deprivation affects also the partner 
outside the gaol who often forms other 
ties, thus further embittering the prisoner. 


This concession would not only benefit 
the prisoner (for it is certain that good 
treatment makes better men where bad treat- 
ment makes worse), but eventually society 
would regain a citizen fitted to the world 
outside. It may be conceded that this 
privilege has to be earned and is to be 
granted only to those who would be pre- 
pared to co-operate in a scheme of rehabi- 
litation. Such consideration may be 
construed as a tolerance of sin, if not an 
encouragement, but is it paradoxical to 
state that the worse a man appears to be, 
the better we should treat him ? U.S.S.R. 
has experimented on these lines with good 
results. For this, the unquestioning ac- 
ceptance of baneful traditions and customs 
prevalent even today must die. 


What man is we know—what he can 
be we can only surmise. —Irene Speight 
in Marriage Hygiene, Second Series, Vol. I, 
No. 1 (August, 1947). 


Att INDIA CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WoRK 


If family is the root of society, society 
and social regard have been the sustainers 
of the family. In fact the human family 
would not be possible without the socialised 
instincts of man and woman, the father 
and mother. That is why social work, the 
quintessence of which is mutual help 
and sympathy or fellow-feeling, is universal 
to mankind. It was a rare phenomenon in 
very primitive society that the aged and 
disabled were mercifully put to sleep as 
among the ancient Eskimo, or the dead or 
dying were abandoned as among some 

12 


African tribes. Even these apparently un- 
social acts were carried out with due 
ceremony and they were impelled not by 
selfish motives but by an idea of preserving 
social well-being, and the larger interests 
of the clan or tribe as a whole. The Spartan 
weakling was sacrificed in order that as 
an adult he may not be a burden to society. 


From these ancient, inchoate attempts 
of primitive man at social health and 
well-being to the present day systematic 
and scientific measures of states at com- 
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prehensive social security for all their 
members is a very far cry. The intervening 
period gives us glimpses of man’s conti- 
nuous struggle to civilize and socialize 
himself, the one central thread running 
through all these activities being to achieve 
the greatest good of the greatest number 
by ways, which he considered appro- 
priate according to the spirit of changing 
times. 


The soldier, politician and demagogue 
has lead him one way, the thinker, reformer, 
saint and prophet has beckoned him to 
another. One can have little doubt that 
the humanitarian in him will triumph 
in the end. For, human civilisation, inspite 
of some of its strange developments, is 
essentially based on the social instincts 
of man. In peace time, social virtues of 
helping the aged and weak, relieving the 
sick and suffering, looking after the 
cripple were practised daily as a matter 
of unconscious routine, but it was during 
the first big wars that the need of organised 
social work was felt for the relief of the 
wounded, maimed and crippled soldier, 
for helping the widow, mother or children 
of the dead one, for assisting those who 
had suffered loss owing to destruction 
of their fields or houses by fire, flood or 
looting. 


It is this systematic and organised 
effort at relieving human suffering and 
rehabilitating the handicapped man, woman 
and child that goes today by the name 
of social work. Largely attempted and 
organised in earlier times by private 
philanthropy or religious orders, with 
solitary exceptions as of the Elizabethan 
Poor Law, today social work touches 
civilised society at so many points that it can 
no longer be confined to private effort. In 
feudal society, the individual in distress 
was largely looked after by his guild, 
group or feudal lord. The Industrial 
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Revolution, however, brought its. own 
problems arising out of the rapid disinte- 
gration of family and group life. The 
herding together of vast numbers of 
unorganised individuals in large towns 
and cities created socio-economic pro- 
blems that defied individual effort and 
required handling on an organised, civic 
or national scale. 


Thus began civic and state responsi- 
bility for the alleviation of distress of the 
varieties of handicapped and maladjusted 
in what is now a highly complex social 
fabric in densely populated urban and indus- 
trialized areas. In this field, Germany 
led the European countries in the beginning 
of the twentieth century, with her famous 
Elberfeld system of state social services, 
based with characteristic thoroughness on 
the smallest organised unit, the parish 
with its citizen almoners. Great Britain, 
however, followed fast with her Charity 
Organisation Societies and family case 
work. Today she is in a position to in- 
augurate social services of vast magnitude 
and seriously discuss the Beveridge plan 
of nation-wide social security. Smaller 
European countries like Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Switzerland, however, have 
shown the way to a balanced socialized 
economy wherein the individual is free 
from wants and fear of insecurity, and the 
jarring contrasts of wealth and poverty, 
luxurious superfluity and elementary want 
have been largely abolished. The quality 
and extent of the nation-wide social services 
of these smaller but closely knit countries 
are a measure of the level of their human 
civilization. 


In an age of industrialism, with the 
tremendously heightened mobility of labour 
and disruption of group life, social work 
is no longer considered an act of charity 
but an act of social justice, readjustment 
and necessary rehabilitation of the handi- 
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capped individuals and families reduced 
to straitened circumstances often for 
reasons beyond their control. It is because 
of the recognition of this fundamental 
right of every honest citizen to the decen- 
cies of life that public assistance in Europe, 
America and a good many oriental coun- 
tries has assumed the form of social 
legislation as witnessed in Health and 
Unemployment Insurance, Maternity Bene- 
fits, Old Ageand Widows Pensions, Orphan 
and Children’s Acts, Juvenile Delinquency, 
Workmen’s Compensation, Factory Acts, 
etc. 


This vast state legislation has had 
its repercussions on the educational system 
and the status and training of the social 
worker. There are courses for degrees, 
diplomas and certificates for theoretical 
and practical training in almost every 
Western university, and both the voluntary 
and paid social workers take one or the 
other course of training. Social Work 
is no longer considered the perquisite 
or pastime of the rich and leisured class. 
The complex problems of the physically, 
mentally, morally and economically handi- 
capped demand expert care and attention, 
which only trained workers can give. 
It is now well-realized that mere zeal 
and sympathy, however exuberant, are 
not enough. For the rehabilitation of the 
variously handicapped, besides the virtues 
of sympathy, aptitude, patience and kind- 
ness, tact, training, accumulated experience 
of case-work and a thorough understanding 
of the background of society and the 
victims of maladjustment are necessary. 


India, with so much distress among 
her vast population, owing to poverty, 
illiteracy, unfavourable social customs and 
traditions, can so far boast of only one 
such institution for the training of social 
workers, viz., The Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, founded by that farsighted house 
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of pioneers of various industrial and scien- 
tific undertakings in our land. And yet 
India is a country, where welfare work 
is needed on a grand scale, because of the 
social, economic and cultural backward- 
ness of millions of her peoples. Whereas 
charity and social service have been 
held in high esteem in India from times 
immemorial, as can be instanced in her 
Gram Panchayets, Sadavrats Maths, Musa- 
farkhanas, Langarkhanas, Dharmashalas, 
giving of alms, feeding of beggars, Sadhus 
and Fakirs, systematic social service of an 
organised nature is hardly fifty years old. 
Social reform is older, but it dealt more 
with harmful socio-religious customs and 
traditions rather than the systematic re- 
moval of social distress. The Indian 
National Social Conference started dea- 
ling with problems of social reform under 
the guidance of the late Mr. Justice M. C. 
Ranade as early as 1889 and held its annual 
sessions almost for thirty-five years. 


Institutions for true social work, how- 
ever, came into being later in the form 
of Seva Sadans, Seva Samitis and Social 
Service Leagues, which gradually came to 
be established all over the country. It 
was in 1916 when the Indian National 
Congress met in Lucknow, that the idea 
of starting an All India Organisation of 
Social Workers was first conceived at the 
suggestion of Dr. D. N. Maitra, foundet 
of the Bengal Social Service League. 
Accordingly, the first Social Service Con- 
ference was held at Calcutta in December 
1917 simultaneously with the session of 
the Indian National Congress ; and its 
first president was no other than the 
Architect of India’s Freedom, and one 
of the greatest social workers India has 
produced, Mahatma Gandhi. The second 
session was held in 1918 at Delhi under 
the presidentship of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. 

The continuity of the Conference 
was however broken thereafter and efforts 
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were again made at the third Social Service 
Conference in Madras in 1922 to revive 
the All India Organisation. The fourth 
session was held in December 1923 in 
Bombay with Sir Lallubhai Shamaldas 
as the Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee and Dr. Mrs. Annie Beasant as_ the 
President. The All India Conference seems 
to have again met with mishap and in 
subsequent years only provincial con- 
ferences were held in Madras, Calcutta, 
Bombay and other places. The founding 
of the Servants of India Society by the 
late Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale was an 
effort to built up a country-wide network 
of social service with a devoted band of 
workers dedicating their lives to the 
service of the distressed, downtrodden, 
handicapped and maladjusted. 


On the eve of India’s independence, 
it was therefore a happy move on the 
part of the Alumni Association of the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences to have 
called a meeting of various social wel- 
fare agencies in the city of Bombay to 
organise an All India Conference of Social 
Work. The meeting readily recognised 
the value of such a Conference, so that 
social workers doing field work in various 
spheres may be brought together to dis- 
cuss their common problems and exchange 
their varied experiences, leading to mutual 
advantage and improvement of their ,work 
and technique. 


The Conference has another laudable 
objective in view, and that is to explore 
the possibilities of establishing on a per- 
manent footing an All India Conference 
of Social Work, so as to help in co-ordina- 
ting welfare work affecting the peoples 
of India, give advice and guidance, and 
act as a clearing house of information. 
It can hardly be denied that such co-ordina- 
tion and helpful guidance both to state 
social services and private charity and 


philanthropy are long overdue in our 
country, where scattered individualistic 
efforts are at times doing great harm to 
the healthy sections of society by mis- 
guided or sentimental charity and philan- 
thropy—of which there is more than 
a fair amount prevalent in our country. 
In the words of that wise Irish Sage, 
George Bernard Shaw: 


‘‘The virtues that feed on suffering 

are very questionable virtues. 

There are people who positively 

wallow in hospitals and chari- 

table societies and relief funds 

and the like, yet who, if the 

need for their charitable exer- 

cises were removed, could spend 

their energy to great advantage 

in improving their own 

manners and learning their own 

business. There will always be 

plenty of need in the world 

for kindness ; but it should 

not be wasted on preventable 

starvation and disease. Keeping 

such horrors in existence for 

the sake of exercising our sym- 

pathies is like setting our houses 

on fire to exercise the vigour 

and daring of our fire brigades. 

It is the people who hate 

poverty, not those who 

sympathise with it, who will 

put an end to it. Almsgiving, 

though it cannot be stopped 

at present, as without it we 

should have hunger riots, and 

possibly revolution, is an evil.” 

It is also well-known that enlightened 

co-operation and co-ordination can effect 

saving, prevent overlapping and wasted or 
reduplicated effort. 


Obviously, it is neither possible nor 
wise to deal with all the problems affecting 
the varieties of handicapped and mak 
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adjusted in a Conference like this. It 
has therefore been decided to focus 
the attention of the delegates on the 
following subjects: 


1. State and Social Services. 


2. Community Organization and 
Rehabilitation. 


3. Family and Child Welfare Ser- 


vices. 
4. Youth Organizations. 


5. Rehabilitation of the Handi- 
capped and the Maladjusted. 


6. Private Philanthropy and Social 
Welfare. 


7. Co-operation between Social 
Welfare Agencies and Co-ordi- 
nation of Social Work. 


8. Training and Equipment 
of the Social Worker. 


It is not the purpose of the Conference 
to make it a speech-making or resolution- 
passing venue, which is a danger for such 
Conferences. Experts or workers acquainted 
with each specialized subject will, therefore, 
be invited to take part in the discussions, 
which should substantially contribute to 
the knowledge of the subject. The agreed 
viewpoints and conclusions arrived at 
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in the Sectional Meetings will be brought 
up in the form of Sectional Reports before 
the Plenary Sessions of the Conference 
for adoption. 


It is a happy augury for the Conference 
that the Hon’ble Prime Minister Mr. 
B. G. Kher, an indefatigable social worker 
and the premier public servant of the 
Province, has very kindly accepted the 
Organisers’ invitation to inaugurate the 
Conference, which will be held in Bombay 
at the Sunderbai Hall from 6th to 9th 
November. Accredited social welfare 
agencies or institutions can send a maxi- 
mum of five delegates each and individuals 
actively associated with social work can 
join as visitors on payment of Rs. 10/-. 


At a time that our country’s energies 
are being bent unitedly towards creative 
and constructive work for the _ socio- 
economic, educational and _ cultural 
amelioration of the masses, it is hoped 
the Conference will fulfil a useful purpose 
in giving a much needed lead to social 
workers in the systematic and scientific 
handling of India’s many social ills and 
problems and all those engaged in such 
work will participate in it to make it a 
success.—A Broadcast talk over the Bombay 
station of the All India Radio, by Dr. J. F.+ 
Bulsara, General Secretary of the All India 
Conference of Social Work. 


Tata INsTITUTE News 


Late Sir Bomanji Wadia.—It is with 
deep regret that we record the death 
of Sir Bomanji Wadia, Member of the 
Governing Board of the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences, ex-judge of the Bombay 
High Court and ex-Vice-chancellor of the 
Bombay University on the morning 


of Sunday, August the 17th, 1947. 


Sir Bomanji was well-known for his 
erudition and scholarly attainments. He 
was a good judge who imparted a touch of 
refinement and culture to everything he 
did on the bench. As Vice-chancellor of 
the Bombay University, he was responsible 
for several reforms. A condolence resolu- 
tion mourning the death of Sir Bomanji 
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and expressing its deep and _ heartfelt 
sympathy with the bereaved family, was 
passed by the Faculty at its meeting held 
on September the 6th, 1947. 


Lady Mountbatten’s visit—Her Excel- 
lency Lady Mountbatten visited the Insti- 
tute on Monday, August the 18th, 1947. 
She was received by Sir Sorab Saklatvala, 
Chairman of the Governing Board who 
introduced to Her Excellency the Director 
and Members of the Faculty. The party 
then listened to Dr. Kumarappa who 


explained the work of the Institute 
and its future plans of expansion. 
CLASS OF 


Ahmed, (Miss) A. K. 
B. A., Lucknow University, 1946 
Lucknow, U. P. 


Ahmed, M. R. 
B. A., Aligarh University, 1947 
Benares, U. P. 


Baliga, V. P. 
B. A., Bombay University, 1945 
North Kanara, Bombay Province 


Bakthavatsalam, V. R. 


M. A., Madras University, 1946 
Salem, Madras Province 


Bhatia, (Miss) S. 
B.A., Punjab University, 1947 
Lahore, Punjab 


Bhatt, N. N. 

B. A., Bombay University, 1947 
Bhavnagar, Bhavnagar State. 
Bose, B. K. 

B. Sc., Patna University, 1943 
Ranchi, Bihar 

*Daftary, (Miss) N. R. 
Bombay City 

Dalal, (Miss) I. P. 

B. A., Bombay University, 1947 
Bombay City 


*Certificate student. 


Her Excellency wrote to Sir Sorab 
and Dr. Kumarappa_ expressing her 
appreciation of the work done by the 
Institute. 


Students’ Union.—Mr. T. Gopalakrishna 
Rao (Class *48) has been elected President 
and Mr. V. P. Baliga (Class ’49) General 
Secretary of the Union. Mr. N. C. Biligiri 
Rangiah (Class ’48), Miss B. M. Roovala 
(Class ’48) and Mr. B. H. Warden (Class 
’49) are the other members of the Executive 
Committee for the first term of the acade- 
mic year 1947-48. 


1947-49. 


Dastur, (Miss) S. F. 

B. A., Nagpur University, 1946 

Nagpur, C. P. 

Deshpande, (Mrs.) I. V. 

G. A., Indian Women’s University, 1939 
Poona, Bombay Province 


Dhopeshwarkar, V. H. 

B. A., Bombay University, 1946 
Bombay City 

Dias, (Miss) V. M. 

B. A., Bombay University, 1947 
Santa-Cruz, Goa 

Gandhi, (Miss) F. R. 

B. A., Bombay University, 1946 
Bulsar, Bombay Province 
Gokhale, S. D. 

B. A., Bombay University, 1946 
Poona, Bombay Province 


Hadi, M. A. 
B. A., Osmania University, 1945 
M. A., - 1947 


Aurangabad, Hyderabad State (Dn.) 


Jebaraj, (Rev.) A. G. 

B. A., Madras University, 1927 

B. D., Serampore University, 1933 
Palamcottah, Madras Province 
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Joshi, (Miss) S. M. 

B. A., Bombay University, 1942 
Bm Ts * a 1947 
Poona, Bombay Province 


Kalle, (Miss) I. R. 
B. A., Bombay University, 1947 
Ahmednagar, Bombay Province 


Kanal, (Miss) U. R. 

B. A.. Punjab University, 1943 
M. A., Bombay University, 1947 
Ferozepore, Punjab 


Kidwai, S. A. 
B. A., Lucknow University, 1946 
Hyderabad City, Hyderabad State (Dn.) 


Kuruwa, U. J. 
B. A., Bombay University, 1947 
Bombay City 


Mathur, A. S. 

B. A., Agra University, 1943 
Mica’ « - 1945 
Shikohabad, U. P. 


Muthuvenkataraman, K. 
Antya Diploma, Viswa Bharati, 1947 
Madura, Madras Province 


Nargundkar, (Miss) S. H. 
B. A., Nagpur University, 1942 
Nagpur, C. P. 


Naimuddin, M. 

B. A., Delhi University, 1944 
ae r 1946 
Delhi 


Nizamuddin, S. 
B. A., Osmania University, 1946 
Hyderabad City, Hyderabad State (Dn.) 


Permar, (Miss) K. 
B. A., Delhi University, 1946 
Delhi 


Purkayastha, D. L. 
B. A., Calcutta University, 1945 
Karimganj, Assam 


Razavi, S. A. H. 
B. A., Osmania University, 1944 
Hyderabad City, Hyderabad State (Dn.) 


Sharma, V. 
B. A., Punjab University, 1944 
Lyallpur, Punjab 


Thangavelu, (Miss) R. 
B. A., Madras University, 1944 
Coonoor, Madras Presidency 


Vaidya, (Miss) K. M. 

B. A., Nagpur University, 1942 

M. A., a F 1945 

B. Music, Bhatkhande University of Indian 
Music, Lucknow, 1944 

Nagpur, C. P. 


*Warden, B. H. 
Bombay City 


STUDENTS—PAST AND PRESENT 


Mr. Ahmed, F. M. (’47) has joined 
the Office of the Adviser for Tribes and 
Backward Communities, Hyderabad (Dn.), 
as Social Service Officer. 

Mr. Ananthanarayanan, P. S. (’40) 
has returned to India after successfully 
completing his studies at the University 
of Toronto. 


*Certificate Student 


Miss Anklesaria, R. P. (’47) has been 
recently added to the case work staff of 
the Central Investigation Bureau of the 
Liaison Committee for Parsi Charity 
Organisation, Bombay. 

Mr. Barnabas John (’38) who until 
recently was Senior Rehabilitation Officer, 
Poona, has been appointed Assistant Secre- 
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tary to the Prohibition Board of the 
Government of Bombay. 


Miss Batliwala, B. M. (’47) has been 
added to the Central Investigation Bureau 
of the Liaison Committee for Parsi Charity 
Organisation, Bombay, as Family Case 
Worker. 


Miss Bharucha, B. D. (’46) has been 
appointed Medical Social Worker of the 
J. J. Hospital, Bombay, in place of Miss 
Desai, A. F. who has accepted another post. 
Miss Bharucha is receiving training in 
this specialized field under Miss Blakey, 
Visiting Professor of Medical Social Work. 

Mr. Chatterji, B. (45) has joined 
the staff of the Institute as Field Work 
Assistant. 


Miss Chinniah, M. (’46) has been 
appointed Psychiatric Social | Worker, 
Mental Hospital, Angoda, Ceylon. 


Mr. Deodhar, L. D. (’46) is contin- 
uing his socio-economic survey of workers 
employed in the sugar industry in the 
Province of Bombay. 


Miss Desai, A. F. (’42) has resigned 
as Lady Almoner of the J. J. Hospital 
to take the position as Joint Secretary 
of the Stri Zarathosti Mandal, and the Sir 
Ratan Tata Industrial Institute Bombay. 


Mr. Dighe, K. G. (42) formerly 
Probation Officer of the Children’s Aid 
Society, Bombay, has now been promoted 
to the position of Chief Probation Officer. 

Mr. Katticaran, G. J. (46) has been 
recently appointed as Labour Officer by 
the Government of Madras and is now 
posted at Coonoor. 

Mr. Khandekar, P. R. (44) has been 
appointed Labour Officer, Rewa State, 
Central India. 


Mr. Krishnaswami, C. S. (Class °48) 
has contributed an article on ‘‘Child 
Welfare in Industry” to The Indian Textile 
Journal, Vol, LVI, No. 683 (August, 1947). 


Mr. Kulkarni, D. V. (’38) has recently 
returned to India after successfully com- 
pleting his studies at the New York School 
of Social Work, New York. 


Mr. Kulkarni, P. D. (’46) is working 
as Case Investigator with the Sheriff’s 
S. S. Ramdas Relief Committee, Bombay. 
His ‘‘Scheme for Universal Literacy and 
Adult Education’? was published in The 
Indian Journal of Adult Education, Vol. 
VIII, No. 3 (May, 1947). 


Mrs. Kurup, T. (’45) has _ been 
appointed Lady Inspector of Factories 
by the Government of Travancore, and 
is now posted at Trivandrum. 


Miss Kutar, M. J. (’47) has joined 
the staff of the School for Children in 
Need of Special Care, Bombay. This school 
is meant for educating the mentally 
handicapped. 


Mr. Mampilly Cherian, J. (’42) has 
been appointed Labour and Welfare Officer 
of the Tata Mills Limited, Bombay. 


Miss Marr, P. (46) has joined 
the staff of the National Y. W. C. A. 
School of Social Work, Delhi. 


Mr. Mathew, C. T. (’47) has contri- 
buted an article on ‘‘Labour Welfare— 
Its Principles and Objectives” to The 
Indian Textile Journal, Vol. LVII, No. 681 
(June, 1947). 

Mr. Mishra, H. M. (Class ’48) has 
contributed two articles on ‘‘Planning 
Bombay’s Milk Supply” to Chaya. The 
articles appeared in Vol. V. No. 23 
(February, 1947), and No. 25 (March, 
1947). 

Mr. Mukerjee, A. K. (’46) has been 
appointed Labour Welfare Officer, Bur- 
mah Oil Company, Syriam, Burma. 


Mr. Nair, P. K. (’47) has been appointed 
Labour Officer by the Government of 
Madras and is now posted at Calicut, 














Notes AND News 


Mr. Panakal, J. A. (’47) is now receiving 
training at the Department of Economics 
and Statictics, Tata Industries Limited, 
Bombay. 


Mr. Panakal, J. J. (’46) Assistant 
Secretary of the Institute, is now working 
as Research Assistant with the Bureau 
of Research and Publications. 


Mr. Patil, W. D. G. (’42) has been 
appointed Superintendent of the Remand 
Home of the Children’s Aid Society, 
Bombay. 


Mr. Pillay, G. S. (’45) has been ap- 
pointed Labour Welfare Officer by the 
Government of Travancore, and is now 
posted at Alleppey. 


Mrs. Rajadyaksha, K. (Miss Naik, K.) 
(42) has been appointed Medical Social 
Worker of the Cama and Albless Hospitals, 
Bombay. She is now receiving training in 
this specialised field under Miss Lois 
Blakey, Visiting Professor of Medical Social 
Work. ; 


Mr. Randeria, K. N. (’47) has been 
appointed Welfare Organiser of the Zoras- 
trian Welfare Association, Bombay. He 
is also serving as a Case Worker with the 
Central Investigation Bureau of the Liaison 
Committee for Parsi Charity Organisation, 
Bombay. A series of articles by him on 
‘“*Play Centre Organisation ”’ and ‘‘ Social 
Case Work” appeared in the issues for 
the months of July and August, 1947, of 
The Kaisar-i-Hind, The Jam-e-Jamshed, and 
The Mumbai Vartaman. 


Mr. Rao Gopalakrishna, T. (Class ’48) 
has contributed an article on ‘‘A Plea for 
Industrial Health Services in India’ to The 
Indian Textile Journal, Vol. LVII, No. 680 
(May, 1947). Mr. Rao has been elected 
president of the Students’ Union for the 
first term of the academic year 1947-1948. 
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Mr. Roy, B. K. (’46) is now Secretary 
of the Social Service League, Lucknow. 


Mr. Rochlani, S. P. (’47) has been 
appointed Lady Welfare Officer by the 
Karachi Municipal Corporation, Karachi. 


Mr. Sambasivan, K. S. (’46) has been 
appointed Labour Welfare Officer by 
The Amalgamated Tea Estates Company 
Limited, Pollachi, South India. 


Mr. Shaikh, R. A. (45) who was 
working as Case Investigator with the 
Sheriff’s S. S. Ramdas Relief Committee, 
Bombay, has been temporarily appointed 
Officiating Assistant Labour Officer by the 
Government of Bombay, and is now posted 
in Bombay. 


Mr. Shroff, B. D. (47) has joined the 
Svadeshi Mills Limited, Kurla, Bombay, as 
Assistant Labour and Welfare Officer. 


Mr. Singh Wilfred (’40) has been 
appointed Superintendent of the Delhi 
Poor House, Delhi. 


Mr. Sourimuthu, M. (Class ’48) has 
contributed an article on ‘‘ Breaking or 
Making the Family”? to The Examiner, 
Vol. 98, No. 17 (April 26, 1947). 


Miss Taraporewala, D. M. (’44) has 
joined the staff of the Institute as Field 
Work Assistant. 


Mr. Thomas, P. T. (’46) is now working 
with the Friends’ Service Unit, Calcutta. 


Mr. Velayudhan, C. K. (’38) has been 
appointed Labour Officer by the Govern- 
ment of Madras, and is now posted at 
Madura. 


Miss Vyas, I. (’47) is recently married 
to Mr. Pinakin Patel. We wish the new 
couple all success, happiness and long life. 

Mr. Zachariah, K. A. (’46) has joined 
the University School of Economics and 
Sociology, Bombay. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“Camping For Crippled Children.” Edited by Harry H. Howett. Elyria: The 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Incorporated, 1945. Pp. XX -+- 120, 


It is with a good deal of hesitation that 
I undertook the offer of reviewing this 
small but interesting book. Nowhere in 
this country does a school for orthopedic 
children exist, nor is there any authentic 
record of the extent and the incidence of 
this physical disability in India. Encountered 
by these unpleasant facts, one is likely to 
nurse some misgiving about the utility as 
well as the wisdom of discussing materials 
on organized camping for crippled children. 


The first point about this book, 
which has a powerful impression on the 
mind of a reader is the frank and categorical 
statement that all, whether physically 
normal or physically handicapped, should 
be accorded the same rights and opportu- 
nities as far as these are feasible in terms 
of the receptive capacity of an individual. 
No programme for the handicapped can be 
successfully organized in the absence of an 
unreserved acceptance by the community 
of this basic philosophy of equality of 
opportunity. This supremely important 
concept as unfolded in the following 
assertion of Dr. W. H. Klusmann, the 
President of the American Camping Asso- 
ciation, set forth in the foreword of the 
book, should be carefully treasured by all, 
particularly by those engaged in work with 
the handicapped : 


‘The rocks, the rills and templed 
hills ; the healing fragrance of the woods ; 
the beauties of lake and coastline ; the 
open air ; the clean blue sky ; these belong 
to all people, and the right to enjoy them 
is the heritage of every child.” 


It is rather too often. that camping is 
completely indentified with its recreational 


aspects and its great educational bearings 
are ignored by the popular mind. One of 
the fundamental principles of educational 
psychology is that children learn most 
when they are not aware of the fact that 
they are subjected to the processes of 
learning. The book under review rightly 
emphasizes the manifold educational values 
of camping and narrates the fascinating 
tale of the development of camping for 
crippled children from both the educational 
and recreational standpoints. 


The first camp for normal children in 
the United States opened in 1888, while 
1899 saw the inauguration of the first camp 
for crippled children. The importance 
and the popularity of the latter type of 
camp may be measured by the considera- 
tion that by 1944 there were 56 camps 
serving 3,518 orthopedic children in 
America. 


It is quite obvious that certain camping 
procedures and techniques have to be 
modified to meet the peculiar require- 
ments of the crippled, and these modifica- 
tions have been noted in the book 
rather punctiliously. The following five 
varieties of camping for this section of the 
physically handicapped have been recog- 
nized and enumerated :— 


1. Individual children camping 
with physically normal child- 
ren ; 

2. Attending in groups. with 
separate programmes in camps 


for able-bodied children ; 


3. Occupying camp facilities when 
not in use by the physically 
_ normal ; 
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4. Using camps specially establish- 
ed and operated for crippled 
children ; and 


5. Going to a day camp and return- 
ing home each night. 


The book is sure to be an extremely 
useful guide for those wishing to organize 
this kind of camp as well as for those 
planning to serve as directors, counsellors, 
and other staff personnel. The parents of 
crippled children will also derive immense 
benefit out of this compendium. As the 
frontispiece of this book, there is an outline 
of a floor plan of a model cabin for this 
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type of camp. A selective bibliography 
at the end of each chapter, has enhanced 
the value of the book. If the book has 
erred at all, it has done so on the side of 
too many and, at places, unnecessary 
details. 


It is earnestly hoped that this book 
will focus the attention of our people on 
the urgent needs and problems of the 
millions of much-neglected orthopedic 
children in India and will lead to the 
immediate establishment of a number of 
schools for them. 


Ss. C. R. 


Economy of Permanence—A (Quest for a Social Order Based 


on Non-violence. 


Part I. By J. C. Kumarappa. Wardha: The All-India Village Industries Association, 


1946. Pp. 87, Rs. 2/-. 


This is an unusual book in every way. 
The author develops in his argument 
a strikingly novel view of life. 


The argument proceeds upon an analy- 
sis of the various types of economy in 
nature: the parasitic economy, based 
out and out upon violence ; the predatory 
economy, where a unit in nature benefits 
itself without conferring any advantage 
upon the other unit; the economy of 
enterprise, where in the very process of 
drawing benefit the unit confers advantage 
upon the other unit also; the economy 
of gregation, in which urge of immediate 
gain gets rationalised into planning for 
future requirements ; and the economy 
of service, where the unit completely 
merges its self-interest into the interest of 
the whole. The principles underlying the 
operation of these economies have then 
been studied in their application to human 
societies. Thus, a dacoit or robber, who 
belongs to the parasitic economy, may 
change his mode of life and set himself 
up as an absentee landlord, thus rising 


into the higher form of the economy of 
predation. Or he may decide to make an 
honest living as an agriculturist or as an 
artisan, and climb up to the still higher form 
of the economy of enterprise. If he feeds 
with his income som2 dependent members, 
he reaches the stage of the economy of gre- 
gation ; by working in the service of the 
national cause he can attain the highest 
type of economy, the economy of service. 


The author has given in a tabular 
form the peculia> mental and practical 
characteristics of the various economies 
as they become operative in their applica- 
tion to man, and has sought to work out 
criteria of judgment, scales of values, by 
which standards of living may be assessed. 
Parasitic economy builds a house of imita- 
tion in which personality finds no expres- 
sion at all; predatory economics builds 
a house of adoption of which the rule is 
‘* eat, drink, and be merry ;” the economy 
of enterprise builds a house of material 
creations following the maxim ‘‘every man 
for himself and devil take the hindermost. ” 
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It is only the economy of gregation and the 
economy of service which will enable 
the raising of a house of social innova- 
tions and ultimately of sublimation. 


In the context of the author’s 
argument, the highest and most permanent 
form of economy is that in which the 
governing factor is not self-interest but 
rather altruistic interest. Only a detached 
attitude of life independent of personal 
feelings can form a satisfactory basis for a 
permanent order of things. But is such 
an attitude capable of attainment by the 
large mass of humanity which constitutes 
an economic society ? This is a question 
which will always be answered differently 
by the idealist and by the realist 
sociologist. 


REVIEWS 


The author believes in planning, 
but not in a planning which seeks to deprive 
the human being of his right to choose 
his own method of living. Regimentation 
may have value where the objective is the 
efficient production of things rather than 
the development of human personality ; 
it has no place in an economy of 
permanence. The plan upon which an 
economy of permanence can be built 
must be properly formulated in terms. 
of work and the capacity and nature of 
human beings for whom the work is inten- 
ded. This is an intriguing approach, and one 
must look forward to the publication of 
the second part of the book in which the 
author promises to give an outline of his 
plan. 

Bool Chand. 








